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ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THE organization of this eminent man ex- 
hibits at once fineness of texture, healthful- 
ness, and power. 


prominent and strongly-set nose, and the mid- 
die and lower portions of his face, with an 


arched and manly brow, all tend to show vital | 
energy, firmness of muscle, and those qualities | 
of endurance and hardihood which are requi- | 
site for the long-continued exercise of both | developed, rendering his mind open to all out- 


| ward things, quick to gather knowledge, to ob- 


mental and physical power. He is a good 
specimen of a man physically. His phrenol- 


ogy and physiology exemplify the qualities of | 


a generous and noble nature. 


lower and middle portions of the forehead pre- 
sent. All the Perceptive organs are largely 


DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | 


PAGE | 





He has a broad and well- | 
developed chest and a firm and vigorous frame. | 
As the portrait shows, his face is comparatively | 
large; he has broad, high cheek-bones, a | 


PORTRAIT OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES, OF NEW YORK. 


power of analysis, and 
memory of historical 
facts and personal ex- 
periences, Nothing 
eludes his attention, 
and very little escapes 
his memory; and the 
combination of these 
perceptive and reten- 
tive faculties, joined to 
discrimination, knowl- 
edge of character, and 
general strength of or- 
ganization, gives him 
the great power he is 
able to wield in his 
important post of duty. 
All he has ever learn- 
ed from experience and 
observation, or from 
books, he can call up 
to aid him in decisions 
or guide him in action. 
Hence he is a man who 
is remarkably ready, 
prompt in answering, 
quick at repartee, and 
one who, for every 
emergency that may 
arise, always has at 
hand every fact and 
every argument which 





| his observation. 
Observe what prominence and fullness the | 


serve phenomena, and to comprehend every- 
thing that is transpiring within the reach of 
This group of organs is ex- 
traordinary in development, and eminently 


| influential, practically. The middle of the 
| forehead indicates discrimination, criticism, 





has ever come to his knowledge. “His head 
indicates less profoundness of thought and 
scope of mind in argument than it does of 
practical, administrative power; and for his 
success as a debater he is particularly in- 
debted to his practical judgment, retentive-. 
ness of memory, and power of criticism. As 
a philosopher, in generalizing and combining, 
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he is not so strong as many who are less bril- 
liant, ready, and available in talent. 

His Ideality and Sublimity appear to be 
large, giving him a love of the beautiful and 
grand in art and nature, and great facility in 
the use of figures of speech. 

His Order and Constructiveness appear to be 
large ; hence he is systematical and orderly in 
everything. and readily comprehends the inter- 
play of complicate affairs, and those things 
which, to some persons, would appear mixed 
up and confused, are clear to his mind. Hence 


bring order out of chaos when necessary. These 
organs, joined to his perceptives generally, give 
him excellent judgment of mechanism and art, 
and talent to excel in either. 


large. He has a strong will, a firm temper 
and determination, and a strong inclination to 
persevere in whatever he attempts to do. Op- 
position generally tends to make such a man 
strong, because it arouses his energy, awakens 
his ambition, and all those qualities which 


character. 

His Cautiousness appears to be fully devel- 
oped, and his Combativeness comparatively 
large. He is not wanting in courage, either 
personally or mentally. He is willing to de- 
fend himself and his cause against opposition, 
and engages in it promptly and spiritedly. 
Such a man is not afraid of hardship and trial, 
of care and responsibility, but rather enjoys 
Jabor, care, and burden, seldom seeking ease 
and retirement. 

His organ of Language appears to be above 
average; and with such a finely organized 
general constitution, combined with such readi- 
ness and freedom of thought, he has the ele- 


and his reputation in these respects corresponds 
with his organization. 

His moral and religious organs appear to be 
large. His large Hope and Conscientiousness 
give cheerful anticipation and love of justice, 
determination to secure his rights, and a tend- 
ency to protect those whose rights are com- 
mitted to his care. His Veneration appears 
to be larger than his Benevolence, imparting 
more of a religious than philanthropic tone to 
his mind. 

He would have excelled in almost any secu- 
lar department of business. He has those 


man, and, so far as we can learn, he exhibits 





of affairs as connected with his office. He 


| 





| 


he is able to control discordant elements, and 
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from obscurity to the position he occupies. | bow and his companions, in the plunder which 


Such a head will rise anywhere, and become 
prominent in proportion to the facilities which 
circumstances afford it for the outworking of 
its powers. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

John Hughes, present archbishop of the city 
of New York, was born in the north of Ireland, 
of honest but obscure parentage, in the year 
1798. At the age of seventeen he came to 
this country, and engaged in his preparatory 
studies for the office of priest. Having spent 
seven years at the College of Mount St. Mary, 


at Emmitsburg, Maryland, he was ordained | 


priest. Soon after receiving orders, he went to 


| the city of Philadelphia, to preside over a par- 
ish, to the care of which he had been ordered 


His Firmness and Self-Esteem appear to be | 


by the archbishop. Here he became popular 


| as an eloquent divine and an active citizen. 


| 





| ° . . 
| sion was carried on in the newspapers. 
give breadth, courage, and positiveness of | 


In 1830 he received a challenge from Rev. 
Dr. Breckinridge, a distinguished Presbyterian 
divine, to a public discussion of their respect- 
ive dogmas. He accepted it, and the discus- 
After- 
ward the same question was orally discussed 
by the parties. 

In 1838 Mr. Hughes was appointed bishop 
of the diocese of New York, and removed his 
residence to that city the same year. Here he 
set himself with great vigor to the work of 
reform in the Catholic Church, and embroiled 
himself in a bitter controversy with several 
prominent laymen of his church. He perse- 
vered in his efforts, however, and had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the full success of 
his measures, and the entire restoration of 
harmony of the various parishes of his see. 

In 1840 the Catholics came into collision 
with the authorities and citizens of New York 


| on the subject of the common schools, and 


ments for a ready and eloquent public speaker ; | 


| 





practical qualities necessary for a business | 


could have succeeded well in art or mechan- | 


| ism, as an editor, as an advocate, or as a legis- 
lator. It is not strange, with such an energetic, 
high-toned organization, with such firmness 
and independence, such positiveness and ad- 
ministrative qualities, joined to so ready and 







harmonious an intellect, that he has arisen | 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
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Bishop Hughes entered into a full discussion 
of the subject, asserting that “the public 
schools of New York were of a sectarian 
character, and that thus the whole Catholic 
community were wronged, by being compelled 
to support schools to which they could not 
conscientiously send their children.” This 
discussion, at first conducted in the newspa- 
pers, was afterward transferred to the Common 
Council rooms, and was conducted on the part 
of the Catholics by the bishop, who won for 
himself great credit by the urbane and catholic 
spirit in which he performed his duty on that 


| important occasion. ; 
| During this controversy Bishop Hughes ad- 
| dressed to the mayor a long letter, giving a | 


talent of this character in the administration | history of himself since he became a citizen | 


of America, an extract of which we will insert 
as a specimen of his style, and as throwing 


| light upon the course he has pursued : 


“Tt is twenty-seven years since I came to 
this country. I became a citizen as soon as 
my majority of age and other circumstances 
permitted. My early ancestors were from 
Wales ; and very probably shared, with Strong- 





rewarded the first successful invaders of lovely 
but unfortunate Ireland. Of course, from the 
time of their conversion from paganism they 
were Catholies. You, sir, must be acquainted 
with the melancholy annals of religious intol- 
erance in Ireland, and may remember that 
when a traitor to his country, or, for what | 
know, tohis creed also, wished to make his peace 
to the Irish government of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mac Mahon, Prince of Monaghan, the traitor’s 
work which he volunteered to accomplish was 
‘to root out the whole sept of the Hugheses. 
He did not, however, succeed in destroying 
them, although he ‘rooted them out’—prov- 
ing, as a moral for future times, that persecu- 


| tion can not always accomplish what it pro- 


poses. In the year 1817 a descendant of the 
sept of the Hugheses came to the United States 
of America. He was the son of a farmer of 
moderate but comfortable means. He landed 
on these shores friendless, and with but a few 
guineas in his purse. He never received of 
the charity of any man without repaying; he 
never had more than a few dollars at a time; 
he never had a patron in the Church or out of 
it; and it is he who has the honor to address 
you now as Catholic bishop of New York.” 

In 1850 Dr. Hughes was appointed, by Pope 
Pius IX., archbishop of New York, which was 
accordingly raised to the dignity of a metro- 
politan see, and since his inauguration he has 
been an active citizen, and secured the respect 
of the inhabitants of the mighty city where 
he resides. 

—————2 + oe 
PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES.—No. 2. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Or the twenty-seven organs of mental 
faculties ascertained by Dr. Gall, all have 
been in substance retained by his successors, 
and all but one in the character of distinct or 
individual faculties. The omission of this one 
supposed faculty was made by Spurzheim, who 
satisfied himself by investigation of the case 
that Dr. Gall’s two supposed powers of lan- 
guage—the “sense of names,” and “sense of 
relations of words’”’—were but different mani- 
festations of a single power, to which he gave 
the name, Language. To the number of rec- 
ognized individual powers of the mind thus 
left, Spurzheim added, first, by distinguish-ng 
in Gall’s faeulty of the “ sense of things’’ the 
two powers of Individuality and Eventuality ; 
and secondly, by discovering the office and 
seat of Conscienti , Hope, Wonder, Size, 
Weight, Time, Order, and Inhabitiveness. In 
Mr. George Combe’s enumeration, the last- 
named of these was replaced by Concen- 
trativeness; and he added the localities of 
“Love of Life” and Alimentiveness, the prob- 
able existence of which had been admitted by 
Spurzheim. 
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The principle of naming the faculties with 
reference to their tranquil manifestation and 
supposed normal character was also adopted 
by Dr. Spurzheim ; and in following out this 
principle, he was obliged to introduce an al- 
most entirely new terminology. The names 
and order adopted in the earlier, and in the 
better known nomenclatures, appearing in 
course of the progress of the Gallian system 
to the present time, are given in the subjoined 
tables. The figures placed after names in the 
second of these tables refer to the correspond- 
ing faculties (under quite different appellations) 
in the first: 


NomMENCLATURE oF GALL (translated). 

1. Instinct of procreation. 

2. Love of young, love of offspring. 

% Attachment, friendship. 

4. Courage, quarre’ eness, 

*. Carn'vorous instinct, murder. 

6. Deceit, canning, tact. 

T. Sense of right of property. 

8 Haughtiness, pride, sauteur. 

9. Vanity. ambition, love of glory. 

10. Cautiousness, foresight, cireumspection. 
11. Sense of things, educability, perfect.bility. 
12. Sense of place, sense of space. 

13. Sease of persons. 

14 Sense .f words, sense of names, 

15. Sense of relations of words. 

16. Sense of colors, 

1T. Sense of tune. 

1% Seuse of relations of numbers. 

19. Sense of me-henism, sense of building. 
w. Sagacity in comparison. 
> Mrtapbysical taleat, penetration. 


22. Wit. 
23, Poetic talent. 
24. Good-nature, compassion, benevolence. 
25. Ability to imitate, mimicry. 
26, Religious sentimeot 
27. Firmness, coastancy, perseverance. 


Eneoiisa NoMENOLATURE OF SPuURZHEIM. 
I. PROPENSITIES. Ill, INTELLECTUAL FACUL- 


1. Destructiveness. (5) 
2. Amativeness. (1) (1.) Perceptive. 
8. Philoprozenitiveness (2) | 99 Individualicy, (11) 


4. Avlhes'veness. (3) 78. Form. (18) 

5. Inhabitiveness. - 24 Size. 

6. Comnativeness. (4) 25. Weight. 

T. Secretivene-s. 6) 26. Color. (16) 

8. Acquisitiveness. (7) 2. Losaitty. (12) 


9. Constructiveness. (19) 28. Order. 


Il, SENTIMENTS. 9. Cate ulation, (18) 
10. Cautiousness. (11) 30. Eventuality. (1 ) 
is sar. 1" g ” 2 Tune. ( 7) 

it m. (8) —_ 
13. Benevolence. (24) 33. Language. (14, 15) 


14. Reverence. (26) 
15. Firmnesa. (27) (2.) Refectioe, 
16. Conscientiousness. 84. Comparison. (20) 

17. Hope. $5. Causality. (21) 

18. Marvelousness. 

19. Ideality. (23) Probable Faculties. 
20, Mirthtuiness. (22) Desire to live. 

21. Imitation. (25) Alimentiveness, 


The arrangement adopted in Combe’s “ Sys- 
tem of Phrenology” (4th ed., Edinburgh, 1836) 
is substantially as follows: 


Orper L Fre.ines. 

Genus I. Propensitirzs: 1, Amativeness; 2, Philopro- 

eo 8, Concentrativeness ; 4, Adhesiveness ; 

Combativeness ; 6, Destructiveness ; Alimeut:veness ; 

Love of Life; 7, Becretiveness ; 8, Acquisitiveness ; 9, 
Constructiveness. 

Genus II Sentiments: (1) Sentiments common to man 

and the lower animals: 1, Self-Esteem ; 11. Love of Ap- 
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have criticised poriions of both the scheme of 
faculties and the location of organs, and have 
proposed greater or less changes. 

The brothers Fowler admit still other facul- 
ties, -increasing their number to 43; and they 
have changed again several of the names. 
The following is their most recent classifica- 
tion (1860) of the faculties and organs which 
they regard as ascertained (the definitions, for 
the sake of condensation, being slightly modi- 
fied in some instances), the whole arranged in 
four groups of affective and two of intellectual 
faculties, as follows : 


Division I, Arrective FAcu.tres. 
(1.) Domestic Group: 
1, Amativeness—the sexual instinct, or impulse; A, Con- 
* jagatity—the pairing instinct, exclusive love of one; 
2, > a Love—love of offspring, love of young, or of 


pets 

3, Friendshi —the gregarious or social impulse, attach- 
ment to friends ; 

4, Inhabitiveness—love of home and country, desire to lo- 
cate,  petrtotion 3 ; 
Cc —per of emotion or of thought, ap- 
plicauoa, chaagtien in one thing. 


(2.) Szxrisa Group: 


E, Vitativeness—love and tenacity of life, dread of anni- 
hila ion ; 

6, Comobutiveness—impulse to resist and oppose, resolute- 
Te 8s, Courage ; 

7, Destructivencss—readiness to inflict pain, to destroy, or 
to exterminate, executiveness ; 

8, Atimentiveness—appetite for food ; 7 

F, Bibativeness—fononess for water or other beverages ; 

9, Acquisitiveness-desire to possess and own, impulse 
of getting an hoarding ; 

10, Secretiveness—instinct of reserve and evasion, cun- 
ning, policy ; 

11, Cautiousness—sense of danger or evil, desire of 
safety, watcolulness ; 

12, Approbativeness —love of approval.or of praise, love of 
digplay, sense of reputation, ambition ; 

13, Self Esteem—se:-se self-uppreciation and self-re- 
spect, dignity, pride ; 

14, Firmness—tenacity of will and purpose, perseverance. 


(3.) Mora Group: 


15, Conscientiousness sense of right and truth, feeling of 
justiee and ovlgation, inte rrity ; 

16, Hove—sense or and happiness in future good, antici- 
pation 

17, Spiricuality - sense of the unseen, faith, [love of the 
marvelous, credulity] ; 

18, Veneration—sense ot Deity, adoration, vou 

19, Benevulene vsire of buman weil-being, love 
others, sell-sacrifice. 


(4.) Szur-Pzrrectine Grove: 


20, Constructivenees—inetinct of building, ability to com- 
bine or construct (synthesis 7] ; 

21, Idexlity—sense of the beautiful and perfect, of the pure 
and ele gant [imagination 7] ; 

B, Se love of the vast and grand, sense of the 
jotin 

22, Tmitation—abitity to pattern after, copy, or mimic ; 

23, Mirthfulness—sense of tne absurd or ridiculous, wit, 
humor. 


Drvwrox IL Intevitectuan Facuuties. 


(1.) Percrrtive Grovur: 
24, Individuality—perception of thiogs or individual ob- 
jec's, curiosity to see ; 
25, Form—perception of shape, or configuration, including 
features ; H 


tot 








, Size—percepti of di i or magnitude, and 

quantity g generally, sense of space ; 

27, Weight—perception of effort or pressure, of force and 
resistance, of gravity and equilibrium ; 

28, Color—perception of hues, tints, lights, and shades ; 

29, Order—cogn zance of arrangement, method, system ; $ 

80, Cal yi of 's, aad their obvious 








geeteten 5 12, Cautiousness. (2) Superior sen i 

3, Re 14, Veneration; 15, 3 16, 
Conscientiousuess ; tal oo ot eg 18, Wonder ; 19, "ideality, 

20, Mirthfuiness ; i, Imivation. 


Oxpee Il. Inrettecrvat Facutrrss. 

Genus I. Toe Exreanat Senses. 

Genus II. Perocertive Faco.tt noting existence of ob- 
jects [retained from 2d edition]: 22, Individuality ; 23, 
» Porm ; 24, Size; 25, Weight ; Coloring. - 

Genus LIT. Peacertive Facccties, notiag obvious rela- 
tons of objects: 27, Locality ; 23, Number; 29, Order; 
80, Eveatuality ; 31, Time ; 32, Tune; = Language. 

as [V. REerLective Faouuties: 4, C smparisou ; 85, 
Causality. 


Dr. Vimont, Robert Cox, Sidney Smith, J. 
T. Smith, and other trans-Atlantic writers, 





sl, Lonnie -cligutentite of ee and of situation ; 
*, Eventuality—.ognizance of evenis, occurrences, or 
acts, 


38, Time—cognizance of succession and duration ; $ 
34, Tune—cognizance of melody and harmony 
35, L and use of all sigue of thought 
and feeling, words inciuded, power of expression. 
(2.) Reriective Grovr: 
86, Caucality—cognizance of dependence, and of effi- 


ciency, or the relatiou of eff-ct to cause ; 
87, Comparia« 1 of identity 








and ditference, discriaunation, power of analysis and of 


criticism ; 
C, Human Nature—discernment of character and mo- 


tive ; 
D, Agreeablences—euavity, abil aes to conform, and to be 
‘in sympathy with those 





A careful study of the schemes of the 
mental powers here presented, can not fail to 
show at once and unmistakably to the unpre- 
judiced mind, the fact that through aid of the 
new ideas and system much clear insight into 
the subjects of the human powers, feelings, 
and conduct, before impossible, has been at- 
tained. But at the same time, such study will 
doubtless show-—what the brevity of the period 
elapsing since the origin of the system would 
lead us to anticipate-—that neither the analysis 
nor the classification of the mental faculties 
has yet been finally and satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Caldwell, though one of the earliest and 
most earnest disciples of Phrenology in this 
country, as already stated, appears not to have 
introduced any important changes into the 
classification or the naming of the cerebral 
organs. 

Dr. J. R. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, has 
taught, since 1842, a “System of Anthro- 
pology” (published at Cincinnati, 1854), which 
departs in many particulars from the received 
system ; especially in subdividing the brain 
and inereasing the number of faculties ad- 
mitted, to a much greater extent, and in rec- 
ognizing and claiming to locate, chiefly in.the 
base or under surfaces of the brain, faculties 
antagonistic to nearly or quite all those which 
may be termed the useful or noble—thus ad- 
mitting regions of vice and crime, as well as 
of virtue, and excellence ; supposing such ele- 
ments of mind as hatred, antagonizing love ; 
baseness, integrity; sensibility, hardihood : 
coarseness, ideality ; servility, pride, ete.; and 
acknowledging these and other of the more 
vile, criminal, or unfortunate manifestations of 
mind, ineluding profligacy, rashness, indolence, 
mania, suicidal propensity, ete., as original, 
essential, and invariable elements of the 
mental constitution ! 

In the system of Gall and his followers, the 
untoward and criminal phases of mind and 

character, including many of the antagonistic 
elements just referred to, are explained upon 
the suppositions that almost, or quite every 
actual faculty can have a two-fold action, 
namely, an action that is either a right use, or 
an abuse ; while, associated in some way with 
these conditions, each faculty can also have an 
exercise which is either pleasurable or painful. 
It will be seen that neither the system of Gall 
nor that of Buchanan admits, for a moment, 
or in any way, the doctrine of ‘‘ total deprav- 
ity ;” a doctrine which, indeed, the intellectual 
and religious advance of the age is co-operat- 
ing with Phrenology to banish from enlightened 
belief, if not from ecclesiastical formulas. 
But while alike excluding the idea of total de- 
pravity, it is quite as evident that upon the 
question whether actual human depravity, 
which is partial or in degree, is for each in- 
dividual innate and original, or whether it is to 
be regarded as accidental and acquired, these 
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two systems very clearly take opposite sides. 
It is not proposed here to discuss the issue 
thus raised, but simply to call attention to a 
point which, to the phrenologist, not less than 
to the investigator more exclusively of meta- 
physical or moral questions, must be pro- 
nounced one of no trifling magnitude and in- 
terest. 


Se oe . 


Dr. Buchanan, as well as some who adopt 


in the main the system of Gall, has questioned 
whether the region appropriated in the ordinary 
scheme of cerebral organs to the faculties that 
have been termed “Human Nature,” Agree- 
ableness,and Imitation, with the anterior portion 


of the organ of Benevolence, has been hitherto | 


properly understood. In Buchanan’s scheme 
this region is regarded as the seat of the essen- 
tially humane and human emotions, or senti- 
mental intellect, including the impulses to 
sincerity, truthfulness, liberality, sympathy, 
and allied emotions. Appropriating Adhesive- 
ness to the gregarious impulse, the tendency to 
cleave to familiars and to combine into com- 
munities, still there seems to be wanting a 
higher social group—that set of refined and 
almost intelligent emotions which constitute 
the glory and charm of the best social inter- 
course, as opposed to the mere blind propensity 
and impulse to have one’s near fellows, boon 
companions, or acknowledged neighbors. It is 
a notable fact that thus far in the world’s 
history, with rare and exceptional instances, 
self-interest has carried the day against this 
higher, more truthful, and spiritual communion 
of human souls. It requires but little ac- 
quaintance with what we are led to call “ the 
world,” “‘ life,”’ or “‘ society,” to lead any one to 
decide that when Pope penned the line— 
“ Self-love and social are the same,” 

he must have had in his thought what is 
true in philosophy, rather than what is true in 
fact, in regard to human relations and conduct ; 
or otherwise, the social of which he could 
conceive was of an extremely low order. Let 
us note, too, the remarkable circumstances that 
the “ humane school” in literature is of modern 
origin; that the “Song of the Shirt,” the 
salient characters exemplifying poverty and 
privation in the writings of Dickens, and the 
researches carried on among the people by 
Michelet, Ducpetiaux, Simon, and others, have 
no types in ancient or middle-age writings ; and 
that the spirit of Howard, of Florence Night- 
ingale, and of benevolent care for unfortunate 
fellow-beings in all ways, is in the most 
favored regions of the earth steadily and cer- 
tainly taking the ground once filled up by the 
zeal and rigor of the Simeon Stylites and the 
Loyolas, of religious ascetics, inquisitors, 
beadles, and jailers. 

Now, facts like these mean a decided and 
great change in the development of the human 
faculties—of the human mind as a whole; 
and where are we to look for the corresponding 
change in the cranial conformation? Should 


| 


| 





it not be where the cranial conformation has in 
the past been most deficient? Doubtless: and 
we believe observation will show that this 
greatest deficiency, as the general rule in any 
nation, community, or hundred or thousand of 
people, taken anywhere, from the Australian 
or Feejee up to the most elevated German, 
English, or Anglo-American type of man, ap- 
pears in the portion of the cranium and brain 
above the reflective group, and bounded by this 
in front, by Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness at the sides, and by Marvelousness and 
Veneration posteriorly—a region thus embrac- 
ing the locality now more especially con- 
sidered, along with those of the allied senti- 
ments of Benevolence, Imitation, and Ideality. 
These thoughts are, however, here stated 
rather as suggestions, than as embodying 
ascertained results. 

The peculiar means relied on by Dr. Bu- 
chanan for determining the localities of certain 
organs, especially of those in the base of the 
brain, consist mainly in an assumed principle 
of impressibility, or the excitement of the 
faculties through various agencies correspond- 
ing to the feelings to be evoked, by means of 
bringing into an active or recipient state other 
special faculties of “ physical”? and “ mental 
sensibility,” the offices and seats of which are 
first claimed as being determined. The fact 
that this doctrine of impressibility, with its 
supposed practical developments and results, 
was much more written of and apparently 
more relied on a few years since, when the 
kindred ideas of Mesmerism and “ pathetism”’ 
were attracting unusual attention, than it has 
lately appeared to be, leads the writer of this, 
as an individual, to question whether the 
former, any more than the latter, has been 
found to be in any sort an efficient, trustworthy, 
and available instrumentality, for purposes of 
scientific discovery or of therapeutic effect ; 
and such conclusion must suggest that we 
should be slow to receive any scheme of 
faculties established mainly through agencies 
of this kind, at least until sufficient proofs of 
the results so arrived at be obtained from in- 
vestigations or reasonings based on quite other 
and independent lines of evidence. 

Dr. W. B. Powell, of Kentucky, has pro- 
posed certain modifications of the scheme of 
faculties. He claims, among other things, to 
have established a three-fold division in the 
cerebellum and its functions, namely, into: 1, 
a faculty of Motion, including the impulse to 
and regulation of the muscular movements (a 
function speeially insisted on by physiologists) ; 
2, Amativeness proper, or in the sense of im- 
pulse merely ; 3, the Sensuous element or feel- 
ing, active in the touch and in caressing. 

Dr. Carus, of Dresden, has published a 
“New Cranioscopy” (Stuttgart, 1841), in 
which he divides the brain into a small num- 
ber of regions, rather than into organs. This 
system, which has not become very generally 





known, Mr. Combe in his later writings sets 
forth and criticises. 

Among those who have become known in 
this country for the advocacy or the populariz- 
ing of phrenological principles, should also be 
mentioned, Mr. D. P. Butler, and Mr. Nelson 
Sizer—gentlemen who (especially in the in. 
stance of the last named) require no introduc. 
tion to the readers of this JournaL, but who 
are named in justice to the system they have 
long been, and are still, so ably engaged in de- 
fending and disseminating. Mr. Sizer’s direct, 
forcible, highly illustrative, and practical treat- 
ment of topics relating to the mind and to life, 
is shown in numerous articles appearing in 
this JournaL, mostly without the name, and 
through a long course of years. One of the 
points touching a highly important practical 
question which this writer has, I think, admir- 
ably elucidated, is that contained in his expo- 
sure of the fallacy of the so-called doctrine of 
“ Free-Love,” in which, first establishing the 
general principle that “* Every additional fac- 
ulty possessed by one species of animals above 
those of others, raises that species above the 
others in the scale of being,” he infers that the 
superaddition of the feeling of Connubial Love 
to mere Amativeness in Man (as in certain 
lower creatures), is proof for each of the higher 
grade of development ; that hence, monogamic 
union in mankind is the highest condition, 
socially and morally; and that individuals 
possessing in good degree this added develop- 
ment, thus stand in nature as the law to the 
race. 

The advocates of the Gallian system of 
Phrenology feel that the strongest confirmation 
of the general features, and in a very good 
degree of the details, of that system is found 
in the examination of crania, and in particular, 
of those of noted characters and of criminals, 
as well as of the skulls of animals; and ex- 
tensive collections of these and other specimens 
have been made. That of Dr. Gall contained 
of human crania, ete., 354; the Edinburgh 
museum has 463 natural specimens, and 380 
artificial, the former including crania of vari- 
ous nations. Dr. Deville, of London, aceumu- 
lated 5,450 pieces, 2,450 human specimens, 
and 3,000 crania of animals ; among the for- 
mer were many of persons of marked peculi- 
arity of character. (Edinburgh Phrenoiogical 
Journal, vol. xiv., p. 32.) The remark last 
made applies also to the collection of Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, of New York, which, though 
it has contributed largely io similar cabinets 
in Boston and Philadelphia, still numbers 
about 4,000 pieces, including about 300 human 
skulls, 200 of animals, 500 casts or busts, and 
3.000 portraits and drawings. Dr. Vimont, of 
Paris, accompanied his memoir for the French 
Institute (1827), among other specimens, with 
2.500 crania of animals, of 1,500 of which he 
had studied the habits. Dr. S. G. Morton, of 
Philadelphia, had collected in 1841 above 
1,000 crania, more than one half of which 
were human, of many nations, and supplying 
mainly the materials for his craniological 
works. 

Some further thoughts in regard to the 
scheme of faculties and organs will form the 
subject of the next article. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE. 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 1. 





Tue term education has more meaning than 
those who use it generally suppose. The ac- 
quisition of book knowledge, the science of 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and the like, 
to most minds answer as a definition of the 
word education. But in its widest sense it 
embraces not only the training of the intel- 


lectual powers and the acquisition of scholastic | 
it embraces the training and | 
_ development of the moral sentiments, the | 


knowledge ; 


guidance and control of the animal propensi- 
ties and of the social dispositions. It em- 


braces still more, taking in the development of | 
the bodily constitution and training of the | 


muscles in obedience to the mind. 
In respect to the education of the emotions, 


passions, and sentiments, there are two forms | 


in which they may be educated to act. The 
imagination, the most exalted and refined part 
of the mental nature, may be diverted from its 
legitimate action and led into the fields of 
wild and romantic fantasy until the mind loses 
its just balance. The appetite for food, 
nature’s commissary for resupplying the wast- 
ed energies of the system, may be so trained 
as to crave noxious drinks and stimulants. 
Acquisitiveness, or the love of property, may 
be wrongly educated so as to take a miserly 
direction. The faculties which give energy, 
courage, industry, and force are frequently 
perverted by training to act as low and 
quarrelsome dispositions. In like manner 
prudence may be perverted to fear, ambition 
to vanity, and pride, which should give a just 
self-estimation, may be warped so as to ex- 
hibit austerity and haughtiness. 

The perversion of the faculties produced by 
improper influences exhibits the susceptibility 
of the mind to training and culture, and ought 
to be @ hint to all who have the charge of the 
young, not only as a guard against improper 
influences, but as an encouragement to place 
before the mind of the pupil such conditions 
as shall be calculated to lead it aright. 
Mental discord arising from bad training and 
vicious habits is as palpable as the jargon of 
untuned musical instruments, or well-tuned 
instruments incorrectly played upon. 

Physical training is as important to the 
body as culture to the mind. Bodily strength 
may be present and the individual be unable 
to use that strength with any degree of suc- 
cess. It requires a trained hand to make a 
barrel or a boot, and it requires a trained mind 
to show the highest success in the arrange- 
ment and expression of thoughts, and in the 
successful management of business. A person 
may have an educated mind in reference to 
music, and yet not have the trained hand 
necessary to play the piano-forte. But when 
the hand is trained to perform the dictates of 
the will, and the mind is also educated in 
musical science, the mere sight of the notes 


| and each can acquire education in conjunction | 
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will send the hands to the requisite keys 
almost instinctively. We become accustomed 
to dancing, or walking, or using the knife and 
fork, so that we do it without thinking—at 
least without special or conscious reflection. 
In reading we are not conscious of seeing 
every letter, but, let a letter be wanting, or 
defaced and we instantly detect it. 

Persons differ in their capacity to learn 
different things. One remembers forms and 
can recall or reproduce them ; another remem- 
bers colors ; another has mechanical judgment ; 
another has the power of remembering words ; 
another remembers places, and is apt in 
geography ; still another has great analytical 
power and is fond of philosophical investiga- 
tions; another is abstract and metaphysical ; 


with his strongest quality, and each of these 
persons may possess some faculties very weak 
and be incapable of any considerable advance- 
ment in these respects. In short, every person 
may be a genius in one thing, and very weak 
in another. Other persons there are who are 
well developed in every faculty, and can learn 
one thing as well as another. All they need 
is time and a fair opportunity. Others, again, 
are dull in everything. What they get is by 
the most protracted and laborious effort. 

Phrenology reveals this mystery of the 
mind and opens to the teacher and the parent 
two important considerations. The first 
teaches what the pupil can best learn, and in 
what he can gain the highest degree of success. 
The other fact teaches the weak points, and, 
therefore, what needs cultivation. 


It is customary to put ten or twenty boys in 
a class of arithmetic, and the fashion has 
obtained of not allowing those who have great 
talent in arithmetic to advance faster in that 
department than the dullest. The class, in- 
cluding the smart ones, has only such lessons 
given as the dullest can master, and at the 
commencement of a new term the whole 
class must go back and work up from the 
beginning, and get perhaps a third of the way 
through the book, and so repeat for years; 
whereas the boys who are gified in figures 
should have free scope, and compass the whole 
science as early as may be, and thus have 
time to labor at something else at which they 
may not be smart. The ambitious boy who 
happens to be dull in any one department is 
apt to overstudy and break down his health, 
because he is ashamed to be behind his 
associates. Still, he may be able to excel in 
every study but a single one. 

From the earliest ages these diversities have 
existed and will-exist forever. Yet the meta- 
physician before he had learned by experience 
the character of a stranger, was never able to 
say to a person, ‘‘ You can do this, and can not 
do that; can learn one subject, and can not 
well learn another.” They have adopted the 
principle, that whatever a person could do in 





one respect he could do in all respects, and 
thus they have required equal excellence, if 
not from each individual as compared with all 
others, at least from each person equally on all 
topics. Mental philosophers, moreover, have 
taken their own minds and dispositions as the 
basis of their writings and philosophy. What 
they possessed they supposed to belong to the 
race in equal proportion, if not in equal 
degree ; what they lacked, they supposed did not 
exist. Hence the endless diversities of opinion 
among metaphysical writers in regard to what 
constitutes a mental faculty or power of the 
mind. One believes man has conscience; 
another that he has none, but that he is 
induced by the love of praise to do that which 
is approved as just and proper by the com- 
munity. As no one mental philosopher was 
likely to have a perfect organization, every one 
would exhibit in his writings some truth and 
some error. Having no standard to judge of 
mind but that of personal consciousness, the 
world was left in darkness respecting the true 
philosophy of the mind until the system of 
Phrenology was discovered by Doctor Gall. 
Perhaps one of the greatest errors of the 
mental philosophers consisted in describing the 
combined action of several faculties as a single 
power, and therefore each of the faculties 
recognized by them was likely to involve 
several faculties of different degrees of strength. 
For instance, they speak of ‘the faculty of 
memory,” when there are no less than twelve 
distinct faculties of memory. They speak of 
“the faculty of judgment,”’ when there are near- 
ly as many faculties of judgment as of memory. 
They speak also of love as a distinct power, and 
here again we have many elements of love. 
One loves children, but not friends; another 
loves friends devotedly, and can not bear 
children. One has very strong benevolence, 
but little social affection, if any; and so on 
through all the possible varieties of mental 
development. 

With such a system of mental philosophy, 
education must be a matter of mere specula- 
tion, for there could be no rule or base line. 
Phrenology teaches the relation of the brain 
to the mind, and also points out the organs of 
the various faculties, and shows, by means of 
determining the quality and size of the or- 
gans, the various powers possessed by each 
person. This science throws a flood of light 
upon the laws ef mind, and is accordingly held 
by all who truly appreciate it as a system of 
truth of the highest practical value to the 
family, to the scholar, to the legislator, to the 


world. 
> © o Ge 


How EnGuanp 18 Fev.—The extent to which 
Great Britain is dependent upon other countries 
for grain is scarcely understood among us.: . For 
the four years which as ee the present, her 
imports of breadstuffs for home uses reached an 
average of between $130,000,000 and $140,000,000, 
an amount as large as the whole cotton crop of 
this country. This includes rice, 70,000 tons of 
which were imported from India alone, during 
each of the last two years. 
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A YOUNG WIFE’S SORROW. 





BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 





“TI pon’t just like the tone of Martha’s 
letters,’ said Mrs. Barton to her husband one 
day. Martha was a daughter who had been 
married for three or four months, and was 
then living several hundred miles away from 
the town in which her parents resided. 

“ Nor do I,” was the answer. “If Edward 
is, in anything, unkind to her, I have been 
greatly deceived in him.” 

“There are peculiarities of character and 
temperament in every one, that only a close 
intimacy can make apparent. And Martha 
has these as well as Edward. Jt is not im- 
probable that something, unseen before, has 
revealed itself since marriage, and stands as 
a sort of irritation between them.” 

Mr. Barton sighed. He was very fond of 
Martha. She had been a pet with him since 
childhood, and this separation, in consequence 
of her marriage, was a great trial. The 
thought of her being unhappy pained him. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that we send for her 
to come home and make us a visit. It is 
nearly four months since she went away.” 

“T was going to suggest something different.” 

* What ?” 

“A visit to Martha.” 

“ That will be out of the question, at least 
for me,” said Mr. Barton. 

“T did not mean,” replied Mrs. Barton, 
smiling, “to include you in the visit.” 

“Oh, then you propose to take all the 
pleasure to yourself. Now, it strikes me as a 
better arrangement to have Martha pay us a 
visit. It will do her a great deal more good 
than merely to receive a visit from you. She 
will get back for a little while into her old 
home, and see father and mother both. And 
then I will come in for a portion of the enjoy- 
ment, which is to be considered.” 

“ve thought of all that,” replied Mrs. 
Barton, “and yet favor the visit to Martha. 
The reason is this. If I go there and stay a 
week or two, I will have an opportunity to 
see how she and Edward are getting along 
together. We must live with people, you 
know, to find out all about them. There may 
be some little impediments to happiness lying 
right in their path, which I may help them to 
pick up and cast aside; some little want of 
adaptation in the machinery of their lives, 
which prevents a movement in harmony, that 
I may show them how to adjust.” 

“*T guess you are right, taking that view of 
the case,” said Mr. Barton. 

The visit of Mrs. Barton was made accord- 
ingly. After the first brief season of glad- 
ness that followed a meeting with her mother 
had passed, Martha’s countenance showed 
some lines not written there by sweet content. 
The mother asked no questions, however, in 
the beginning, calculated to draw Martha out. 
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She wanted a little time for observation. The 
young husband was bright, cheerful, attentive, 
and fond, as he had appeared to her before the 
wedding-day. But on the second morning 
after her arrival, she noticed that he did not 
talk quite so freely as usual at the breakfast- 
table, and had something very much like a 
cloud over his countenance. Martha’s manner 
was a little constrained also, and her face a 
little sober. Once or twice during the meal 
Edward exhibited a feeling of annoyance at 
things not rightly ordered. 

Mrs. Barton was already beginning to see 
the little impediments and obstructions to 
which she had referred in talking with her 
husband. But she did not encourage Martha 
to speak on the subject. She wanted to see 
more and understand the case better. On the 
third day the cause of trouble between Ed- 
ward and Martha—for a discordant string was 
really jarring in the harmony of their lives— 
became more clearly apparent to the mother. 
The little external restraint which had been 
assumed at the beginning of her visit by both 
of the young people, was gradually laid aside, 
and she saw them in the real life they were 
living. 

The basis of the difficulty lay in the total 
unfitness of Martha for the position she had 
assumed — that of housekeeper, we mean. 
And in consequence her young husband, in 
whose ideal of home perfect order had been 
included, found everything so different from 
his anticipations, that a graceful acquiescence 
was impossible. 

** | don’t know what has come over Edward,” 
said Martha to her mother on the morning of 
the fourth day, after her husband had left her 
for his place of business. Her eyes were 
swimming in tears, for Edward had spoken 
hastily, and with ill-nature, at the breakfast- 
table. ‘He used to be so kind, so gentle, so 
considerate of my comfort and feelings. But 
he seems to be growing more impatient and 
harsh in his manner every day.” 

‘Has the reason of this never occurred to 
you ?” Mrs. Barton’s manner was grave. 

“1 can imagine no reason for the change,” 
replied Martha. 

‘He is disappointed in something, evidently. 
He does not find in you all he had expected.” 

** Mother!’ The young wife had a startled 
look. 

“Tt must be so, Martha, else why should he 
be different from what he was? He has had 
an ideal of a wife, and you have failed to 
reach his ideal.” 

The face of Martha, which had flushed, 
became almost pale. 

“And I am free to own,” continued the 
mother, “ that you fall considerably below my 
ideal. I do not wonder at Edward’s disap- 
pointment. 

Tears began to fall over the young wife’s 
cheeks. 
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*T’m sure,” she said, sobbing, “that I have 
been to him all that I know how to be. If love 
would draw upon me favors and kindness he 
would never look at me as he does sometimes, 
with cold eyes and clouded face, nor speak in 
angry impatient words that hurt me worse than 
blows.” 

“* But you have not done for him all that you 
know how to do,” said Mrs. Barton. 

“T fail to comprehend you, mother,” was 
replied to this. 

“You do not make his home as pleasant as 
it should be. There seems to be no anticipa- 
tion of his wants, and no provision against 
discomfort. Everything is left to your two 
servants, who do pretty much as they please.” 

** Why, mother !” 

“It is true, my daughter. I have looked on 
with closely observant eyes since I have been 
here; and must say that I am disappointed in 
you. In every case that Edward has shown 
impatience in my presence, the source of 
annoyance lay in your neglect of a plain 
household duty. It was so this morning ; and 
so yesterday.” 

“He was annoyed at the burnt steak this 
morning,” said Martha, in answer. ‘That 
wasn’t my fault, I am sure. I’m not the 
cook.” 

“Tt is your place to have a competent cook,” 
said Mrs. Barton. 

“If I can find one, mother.” 

“The one you have now is not to be trusted 
to prepare a meal.” 

““T know that ; but how can I help myself.” 

“ And knowing that, you never went near 
the kitchen to see that she did not spoil the 
steak intended for your husband’s breakfast. 
It might have taken you ten or fifteen minutes 
to superintend, personally, the preparation of 
this morning meal, and so made it worthy of 
being set before your husband ; but, instead of 
this, you sat reading or talking from the time 
you were dressed until the bell rang. When 
we went down, there was no butter on the 
table; no knife and fork to the dish of meat ; 
no salt; nor any napkin at your husband’s 
plate. The table-cloth was soiled, and you 
scolded the waiter for not putting on a clean 
one. The meal opened in disorder, which you 
might have prevented by a little forethought, 
and progressed and ended in annoyance and 
bad feeling. Now, who was to blame for all 
this ?” 

“But, mother, you don’t expect me to go 
into the kitchen and cook ?” said Martha. 

“ The captain who undertakes to sail a ship 
must know all about navigation. Is it more 
unreasonable to expect that a woman who 
takes upon herself the obligations of a wife 
should know how to conduct a household? Is 
a woman less responsible in her position than 
aman? If so, what moral laws give the dis- 
tinction? Ihave notseenthem. The captain 
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does not trust the ship wholly to the man at 
the helm. He takes observations, examines 
charts, and sees and knows for himself that 
everything is done at the right time and in the 
right place. His thought and his will are 


active and predominant in every part of the | 


ship; for on him rests all the responsibility. 
And it is so everywhere in man’s work. You 
ask if I expect you to go into the kitchen and 
cook? JI answer yes, in case there is no one 
else to prepare your husband’s food. If you 
have an incompetent cook, or one not to be 
trusted, then it is your duty to make up her 
deficiencies by a personal attendance in the 
kitchen, just as often and just as long as the 
case may require. You eontracted to do this 
when you became a wife. 

“[ don’t remember that the subject was 
even referred to,” said Martha, who did not 
yet see clearly, and who felt that her mother’s 
view of the case actually degraded the wife 
into a household drudge. 

“ Was it stipulated,” answered Mrs. Barton, 
“that Edward should engage in business, giv- 
ing himself up to daily care and work in order 
to secure for his wife the comforts of a home ? 
I don’t remember that the subject was even re- 
ferred to. And yet it was as much implied in 
the act of taking a wife, as the other was im- 
plied in the act of assuming the relation that 
you now hold. Do you suppose for a moment 
that he isn’t active in every part of his business? 
That he trusts an incompetent clerk, as you 
trust an incompetent cook ? Thought, purpose, 
hands are all busy in his work, and busy 
throughout every day ; busy for you as well as 
for himself. He can’t find time for reading 
during four or five hours every day; nor time 
for calls on pleasant friends; ne, no. His 
work would suffer—losses might follow; and 
comfort and luxury fail for the wife he toils 
for. But, this wife is too indolent, or too 
proud to go down into her kitchen and see that 
his food is made palatable and healthy; to be 
present in all parts of the household, with 
taste, order, neatness, economy, and cleanli- 
ness. I don’t wonder that he is disappointed 
and dissatisfied.” 

Martha’s perceptions were beginning to be 
a little enlightened. She did not make any 
reply. 

“Let me tell you howI have found it in 
your badly managed household,” resumed the 
mother. “ Perhaps, seeing through my eyes, 
may help you to a better appreciation of things 
as they actually are. Twice, since I have 
been here, there has been no water in my room, 
and I have had to come down in the morning 
and get it for myself.” 

“Oh, mother! That is too bad! To think 
that Margaret should have been so careless !”’ 
The daughter’s face crimsoned. 

“Now, if you had been a careful house- 
keeper, or a thoughtful one, you would have 
visited my chamber to see that all was right 
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there. You would never have left your 
mother’s comfort dependent on the uncertain 
administration of a servant. Next, the room 
hasn’t been dusted twice since I have been 
here. My fingers are soiled with everything I 
touch: and [I am sure it hasn’t been swept 
under the bed or bureau for a month. But, 
this only affects your guests—is only so much 
taken from their comfort. Let us look to some 
things that involve the comfort of your hus- 
band, for these are of the highest considera- 
tion. Yon asked him yesterday morning to 
get you some pink-lined envelopes. He 
brought them at dinner-time. He asked you 
to darn a rent in a black alpaca coat, so that 
he could wear it. Did you do as he requested ? 
No, you read, and toyed with fine needlework 
all the morning, but never touched the coat; 
and when he asked for it, what reply did you 
make? Oh, you hated darning above all 
things! and told him he’d better direct his 
tailor to send for it. The day had become un- 
usually warm, and he had to go out, after 
dinner, wearing a thick cloth coat, just because 
you had almost willfully neglected to perform 
so slight a service for your husband. Do you 
imagine that he never thought of your failure 
to do for him what he had asked? That he 
didn’t feel your indifference to his comfort ? 
Your kiss, depend upon it, Martha, touched his 
lips coldly; and your loving words, if any 
were spoken, were as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal in his ears. He looked past all 
lip affirmations, and saw the failure in deed. 

“ And failure in deed seems to be the rule 
under your administration of the household, 
instead of the exception. Most especially is 
this the case in what appertains to the dining- 
room and kitchen. The meals are always 
badly cooked and badly served. The sloven- 
liness with which Margaret sets the table is a 
disgrace to herself and a standing rebuke to 
her mistress. I haven’t seen a really clean 
dish—as I regard cleanliness—since I have 
been here ; nor a clean knife or fork. Your 
cruet-stand is offensive to the eye. Thereisa 
smeared mustard-bottle, with a smeared spoon 
—a catsup bottle with half an inch of tomato 
catsup at the bottom, and an oil-bottle empty. 
Pepper and vinegar bottles I will not describe. 
The cruet-stand itself is as dark as lead; and 
the napkin-rings and spoons not much better.” 

“Pray stop, mother !’? said Martha, inter- 
posing, with a face rather nearer to scarlet 
than white. 

“No; I must say a word or two further. 
Can such things be, and escape your husband’s 
observation? Can such things be, and not 
prove a daily offense and annoyance to him? 
Can such things be, and not irritate him, at 
times, into unkindness? He would be more 
than mortal, my child, were he temper-proof 
against assaults upon good-nature like these.” 

Martha was not a fool—though there are 
too many in her position, we are sorry to say, 





to whom the word most significantly applies. 
She saw, through her mother’s clearer vision, 
the blindness in which she had been, and the 
folly of her defective household administra- 
tion; saw that, in holding herself above do- 
mestic duties and manipulations, she was 
governed more by pride and indolence, than a 
just regard fon wifely or womanly dignity ; 
saw that, to hold fast to her husband’s love, 
she must do something more for him than 
offer loving words; for, life being real and 
earnest, demands earnest work from all—from 
the delicate wife as well as from the more 
enduring husband. 

On the next morning as Edward lifted his 
cup to his lips, he said, with a smile of pleas- 
ure: 

“ What fine coffee, Martha! I don’t know 
when I have tasted anything so delicious. 
Your handiwork, I infer?” 

And Edward looked from his wife to her 
mother. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Barton; “ it is none of 
my handiwork.” 

“ But it’s mine,” said the young wife, who 
could not keep back the acknowledgment— 
her pleasure in seeing her husband’s pleasure 
was so great. 

“ Yours?’ Edward set down his cup, and 
looked across the table in real surprise. 

** Yes, mine. I made the coffee this morn- 
ing.” 

“You did? Well, as I said, it is delicious ! 
I wouldn’t give this cup of coffee for all the 
stuff that has been made in the house since we 
entered it.”’ 

The steak was praised next. 

“ Did you cook this also?” asked the hus- 
band. 

‘“ | superintended the work,”’ was answered. 

“Tt is only necessary for some people to look 
at things, and they will come all right,” said 
Edward, “and I shouldn’t wonder, Martha, 
if you belonged to the number.” 

There was a compliment and a reproof in 
the sentence, and both were felt. 

“Do I need to say another word, my 
daughter?” said Mrs. Barton, when she was 
alone with Martha again. 

“T think not, mother,” was answered. 
“ Since our talk yesterday I have been looking 
at my place, as a young wife, from a new 
stand-point, and I find that I have not under- 
stood my duties. But they are very plain 
now ; and I shall not need another reminder. 
Young girls fall into some strange notions 
about a wife’s condition. They think of it as 
something more ornamental than useful; as 
invested with more queenly dignity than a 
homely administration of service in the house- 
hold. She is to be loved, and petted, and 
eared for with untiring devotion and tender- 
ness; but caring for her husband, in the un- 
attractive uses of a family, in the kitchen, if 
need be, does not enter some imaginations as a 
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thing at all included in the relation of husband 
and wife.” 

“ And coldness, irritation, ill-nature, and 
too often alienations are the consequence,”’ 
said Mrs. Barton. 

“You felt a change in your husband. Did 
not the cause present itself ?”’ 

“ Not until you pointed it out to me.” 

“ Can it be possible that you were so blind, 
my daughter ?”’ 

“ | was just so blind, mother !”’ 

“ Do you wonder that Edward was annoyed, 
at times ?” 

“| wonder that he had so much forbearance,” 
was the reply. “I wonder that he did not 
speak out plainly and tell me my duty.” 

“You might not have understood him,” said 
Mrs. Barton. “He could not have said all 
that I have said. There would have been the 
appearance of a selfish regard for his own 
comfort. Young wives do not always under- 
stand a husband’s reproving words, which are 
more apt to blind than to enlighten; for they 
are usually spoken under the impulses of 
chafed feelings. It is better, therefore, that I 
should have helped you to see clearly in a 
matter involving so many consequences.” 


[Norge.—If this mother had taken care, as 
every mother should, that her daughter was 
taught these useful lessons of housekeeping 
while under the parental roof, she would have 
understood and felt the importance of the 
position and responsibility of the duties of a 
housewife before she assumed them, and she 
would have started right, and never marred 
her own peace by losing favor in the eyes of 
her husband. Mothers in these days bring up 
their daughters to listless, lounging, ladyhood, 
attending themselves to all the cares and 
drudgery of domestic affairs, and when their 
daughters marry, though they may be versed 
in music, light literature, ornamental artistic 
idle-work, they know literally nothing of those 
realities of the home which every wife, worthy 
that sacred name, must sooner or later reach 
in theory as well as experience. If the ele- 
gancies and comforts of the dining-room depend 
on the knowledge and watchfulness, if not 
solely upon the hands of the wife, why, in the 
name of all the comforts of home, do not 


mothers train their daughters to understand, 
not only how to attend to these things, but 
also impress upon their minds the importance 
of practicing them at the very threshold of 
their wedded life. 

We are acquainted with a wealthy lady who 
has several daughters, and she required each 
in turn to take the charge of all the house- 
hold affairs for a week, and to be mistress, the 
mother giving advice when the extempore 
housekeeper found any difficulty, or kindly 
criticising errors which she committed through 
ignorance or carelessness. All her daughters 
became model wives, and were patterns as 
housekeepers in the several neighborhoods 
where they settled —Eps. Puren. Journnat 
anp Lire.] 
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(Por Life Miustrated.) 


A BROTHER'S LOVE. 


BY MISS L. A. PLATTE. 


Woman can always trust a brother’s love. 
Let poets and novelists expatiate on that other 
kind of love; let them tell of hearts that are 
joined as one forever, or of those which are 
united for a season, and then voluntarily tear 
themselves asunder, breaking the heart-ten- 
drils so abruptly that they will never adhere 
again. Yet— 

“TI speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke.” 
We know that love exists; we live and act 
through its genial influence. Still, much 
which bears the name and resemblance is not 
wholly Platonic. 

But there is a love which no woman can or 
ever need doubt—a love which never dissem- 
bles, never decays, and never is transferred to 
another—such is a brother’s love. And if 
ever there was, between a young man and 
woman, candor without offense, admiration 
without flattery, love without jealousy, that 
young man and woman must be brother and 
sister. 

To some these may seem rather broad asser- 
tions, and unsupported by proof, yet we deem 
them self-evident; for who ever heard of a 
sister being offended because her brother told 
her the truth—because he told her what he 
thought of her dress, manners, or personal 
appearance; truly. the facts communicated 
may be unpleasant, yet, being uttered by a 
brother, it takes away half their painfulness. 
And if a brother admires his sister’s hair, 
eyes, dress, or walk, his love makes him tell, 
truthfully, what he thinks, and sisters know 
how to appreciate such compliments. 

There is still another feature not to be over- 
looked in a brother’s love—it is his unbounded 
confidence in his sister’s affection ; she can tell 
him just what she thinks (a luxury which she 
ean not partake with many other men), and if 
she happens to feel a little irritable, she can 
say to him disagreeable and even unkind 
things, and know herself forgiven before her 
words were ended. 

But, disappointment to the young man of 
questionable morals, who attempts to pass 
himself off as a gentleman to a young lady 
who has a brother ; for, through her brother, 
she has access to his real character; hence, 
brothers are not only lovable, but convenient, 


; since it is through them we view other men as 


they are, when divested of their assumed vir- 
tues, or of the still more deceptive clothings 
which our imaginations paint for them. 
Moreover, brothers serve as “ equalizers” to 
our opinions of other men, since they keep us 
from going too high or too low in our estima- 
tions of them. For when a woman detects 
flattery, falsehood, or treachery in her embod- 
ied ideal, the reaction generally produces dis- 
trust and hatred to mankind, and she mentally 
calls all men villains and liars; but a knowl- 
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edge of her own noble, generous brothers 
softens this judgment, and assures her that 
other sisters may have brothers equally as 
true and manly as her own. 

But among young ladies this distrust is un- 
frequent, and not half so deplorable in its 
effects as that ideal perfection which most of 
them paint for their lovers; and were it not 
that we know the faults of our own good- 
looking brothers, we might believe certain 


| smooth-faced individuals to be what we would 





like to think them, and what they would like 
to have us think them—perfection ! 
———» om 
[For Life Illustrated.) 


DEATH OF EMILY CAROLINE FOX. 





BY G. ©. HOWARD. 





Txov pure and spotless falling snow, 
Now dropping slowly on the earth, 
Why dost thou fill my thoughts with woe, 
Imparting gloom where once was mirth ? 
I know thy mission—fall most light 
Upon the mound, and softly lave 
The hallowed spot with virgin white, 
That rises o’er young Milly’s grave. 
The skies wept sadly when we placed 
Her coffin in its earthly cell, 
And dropping flowers, that sweetly graced 
The form of one we loved so well; 
She calmly with her kindred slept, 
Reposing in her narrow cave, 
While all with childless parents wept, 
And mourned around young Milly’s grave. 
Last New-Year’s Day I left thee gay 
And happy in thy father’s home ; 
Next saw thee on thy death-bed lay, 
And ery, for “ Johnny did not come,” 
Then to your favorite cottage brought, 
Dressed for the tomb, tbat maiden form, 
That rose so playfully, and sought 
Her garden flowers at early dawn. 
Those flowers may bloom and bud in white, 
Fit emblems of thy purity, 
But Milly’s form, and footsieps light, 
With radiant eyes, we shall not see. 
Near rabbit-house or shallow pond, 
Running around on summer morn, 
With wreathed bouquet, of which so fond, 
Bright Charley— Arty, to adorn. 
My daughter Delia, sad’s your face ; 
Milly, your playmate, has she gone ? 
Will you no more togetuer trace 
Your graveled wa'k that skirts the lawn, 
Or play the hymn on Sabbath eve, 
And Miuilly sing her favorite song— 
“TI ought to love my mother ?”—grieve, 
For she who loved ’s furever gone. 


Mourw for the young and tender heart, 
Weep for the daughter passed away 
Too early to know woman’s part, 
Too lovely, perfect to decay ; 
The bloom of life and spring of yeara. 
Must die. His law, who took, who gave— 
Cease, parents, unavailing tears, 
You'll sleep near your sweet Milly’s grave. 


<> 
—_>-o- 


Mitrrary Mar.—Messrs. J. C. & R. Smith, 
71 Nassau Street, New York, have published an excellent 
map of that portion of the United States lying south of 
New York, embracing all the scenes of military opera- 
tions. They also give, on the margin, enlarged views of 
the District of Columbia, embracing Ajexandria and 
Arlington Heights; also Harper’s Ferry avd vicinity; 
Fortress Monroe, ineluding Sewati’s Poimt, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and the mouth of the Cnesapeake; an en- 
larged view of Fort Pickens, Pe Warrwwgton 
Navy Yard, Pensacola Bay and the relative wion of 
Fort Pickens, Mone Bay, and the mouth of tne Missis- 
sippi; Cairo and vicinity, and other places of interest. 
The map is about twenty by thirty inches, and may be 
sent by mail. Price, 25 cents. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[CONTINUED FROM JUNE NUMBER.] 

Tue next question is, How should the criminal be treated under 
confinement? The moment we understand his mental constitution 
and condition, the answer becomes obvious. Our object is to abate 
the activity of his animal propensities, and to increase the energy of 
his moral and intellectual faculties. The first step in allaying the 
activity of the propensities, is to withdraw every object and communi- 
cation that tend to excite them. The most powerfully exciting causes 
to crime are idleness, intoxication, and the society of immoral asso- 
ciates. In our British jails, criminals, until lately, were utterly idle ; 
they were crowded together, and lived habitually in the society of 
each other ; intoxication being the only stimulus that was withdrawn. 
If I wished to invent a school or college for training men to become 
habitual criminals, I could not imagine an institution more perfect for 
the purpose than such jails. Men, and often boys, in whom the pro- 
pensities were naturally strong, were left in complete idleness, so that 
their strongest and lowest faculties might enjoy ample leisure to lux- 
uriate ; and they were placed in each other’s society, so that their 
polluted minds might more effectually avail themselves of their leisure 
in communicating their experience to each other, and in cultivating, 
by example and precept, the propensities into increased energy and 
more intense activity. 

The proper treatment is to separate them, as much as possible, from 
each other; and while they are in each other’s society, to prevent 
them, by the most vigilant superintendence, from communicating 
immoral ideas and impressions to each other’s minds. In the next 
place, they should be all regularly employed ; because nothing tends 
more directly to subdue the inordinate activity of the animal propen- 
sities than labor. It occupies the mind, and physiologically it drains 
off, by the muscles, from the brain, the nervous energy, which, in the 
case of criminals, is expended by their large organs of the propensities. 
The greater the number of the higher faculties that the labor stim- 
ulates, the more beneficial it will be. Mounting the steps of a tread- 
mill exercises merely the muscles, and acts on the mind by exhausting 
the nervous energy and producing the feeling of fatigue. It does not 
excite a single moral or intellectual faculty. Working as a weaver 
or shoemaker would employ more of the intellectual powers; the 
occupations of a carpenter or blacksmith are still more ingenious ; 
while that of a machine-maker stands higher still in the scale of 
mental requirement. Many criminals are so deficient in intellect, that 
they are not capable of engaging in ingenious employments ; but my 
proposition is, that, wherever they do enjoy intellectual talent, the 
more effectually it is drawn out, cultivated, and applied to useful 
purposes, the more will their powers of self-guidance and control be 
increased. 

Supposing the quiescence of the animal propensities to be secured 
by restraint and by labor, the next object obviously is, to impart vigor 
to their moral and intellectual faculties, so that they may be rendered 
capable of mingling with society at a future period, without relapsing 
into crime. The moral and intellectual faculties can be cultivated 
only by exercising them on their natural objects, and in their legitimate 
fields. If any relative of ours possessing an average development of 
the bones and muscles of the legs, had nevertheless, through sheer 
indolence, lost the use of them and become incapable of walking, 
should we act wisely, with a view to his recovery, if we fixed him in 
an arm-chair, from which it was impossible for him to rise? Yet, 
when we lock up criminals in prison, amid beings who never give 
expression to a moral emotion without its becoming a subject of 





ridicule ; when we exclude from their society all moral and intelligent 
men calculated to rouse and exercise their higher faculties ; and when 
we provide no efficient means for their instruction, do we not, in fact; 
as effectually deprive all their superior powers of the means of exer- 
cise and improvement, as we would do the patient with feeble legs, 
by pinioning him down to a chair? All this must be reversed. 
Effectual means must be provided for instructing criminals in duty 
and knowledge, and for exercising their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. This can be done only by greatly increasing the numbers of 
higher minds that hold communion with them; by rendering their 
labor the means of purchasing the stores which they consume ; and 
by encouraging them to read and to exercise all their best powers in 
every practicable manner. The influence of visitors in jails, in 
ameliorating the character of criminals, is explicable on such grounds. 
The individuals who undertake this duty are, in general, prompted to 
it by the vivacity of their own moral feelings ; and the manifestation 
of these toward the criminals excites the corresponding faculties in 
them into action. On the same principle on which the presence of 
profligate associates cultivates and strengthens the propensities, does 
the society of virtuous men excite and strengthen the moral powers. 

By this treatment the offender would be restored to society with his 
inferior feelings tamed, his higher powers invigorated, his understand- 
ing enlightened, and his whole mind and body trained to industrious 
habits. If this should not affora society a more effectual protection 
against his future crimes, and be more in consonance with the dictates 
of Christianity than our present treatment, I stand condemned as a 
vain theorist ; but if it would have these blessed effects, I humbly 
entreat of you to assist me in subduing that spirit of ignorance and 
dogmatism which represents these views as dangerous to religion and 
injurious to society, and presents every obstacle to their practical 
adoption.* 





LECTURE XIV. 
DUTY OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


The punishment of criminals proceeds too much on the principle of revenge—Conse- 
quences of this error—The proper objects are the protection of society and the 
reformation of the criminal—Means of accomplishing these ends—Confinement in a 
penitentiary till the offender is rendered capable of good conduct—Experience of the 
corrupting effects of short periods of imprisonment in Glasgow Bridewell—Effects o 
simple imprisonment—Effects of transportation—Examples of humane treatment of 
criminals in Germany and France—Failure of the tread-mill—Suggestions for an 
improved treatment of transported convic's—American penitentiaries—Punishment 
of death may ultimately be abolished—Farther particulars respecting American 
prisons—Results of solitary and social confinement considered—Silent labor system at 
Auburn. 

I proceep to consider the duty of the highest class of minds, in 
regard to criminal legislation and prison-discipline. This class has 
received from Providence ample moral and intellectual powers, with 
as much of the lower elements of our nature as is necessary for their 
well-being in their present sphere of existence, but not so much as to 
hurry them into crime. Such individuals have great moral power 
committed to them by the Creator, and we may presume that he will 
hold them responsible for the use which they make of it. Hitherto, 
this class, chiefly through want of knowledge, has fallen far short of 
their duty in the treatment of criminals. In my last Lecture, I 
remarked, that, as revenge is disavowed by Christianity, and con- 
demned by the moral law of nature, we should exclude it entirely, as 
a principle, in our treatment of criminals; but that, nevertheless, it 
may be detected mingling, more or less, with many of our criminal 
regulations. 

Under the existing system of criminal legislation, every man is held _ 
responsible for his actions, who, in the phraseology of lawyers, can 
distinguish between right and wrong ; and this responsibility consists 
in being subjected to a certain extent of punishment—in other words, 








* The prisons in the United States of America are conducted in a manner greatly 
superior to those of Great Britain and Ireland; but even they admit of improvement. 
I shall add some remarks on them to the next Lecture. 
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mental and physical suffering—proportioned to the magnitude of the 
offense which he has committed. Although even in the metaphysical 


schools of philosophy it is generally admitted, that the impulsive, and | 


also the intellectual faculties, are distinct in their characteristics, and 
do not exist in fixed and definite proportions to each other in every 
individual, yet these facts, and the consequences which flow from 
them, have been and are disregarded by our criminal legislators. An 
individual may be born with so strong an instinct of acquisitiveness 
and such weak moral and intellectual powers, that, like a fox ona 
common, he may be actually impelled by his nature to appropriate 
objects suited to gratify his propensity, regardless of the preferable 
rights of others; or he may be destructive or deceptive in his tenden- 
cies—prompted by strong internal impulse to take away life, or to 
commit fraud; but the law takes no cognizance of his mental con- 
stitution. He may be grossly ignorant; he may be undergoing the 
pangs of starvation ; or he may be surrounded by the temptations pre- 
sented by intoxicating liquors and a social atmosphere of ignorance 
and profligacy ; still the law takes no account of such things. It 
inquires only whether he possesses so much intellect as to know that 
it has declared stealing, killing, fire-raising, fraud, deception, and 
hundreds of other acts, to be wrong. If he is not purely idiotic or 
raving mad, he may be in any of the unfortunate conditions now men- 
tioned, and yet know this fact. And this is enough for the law. It, 
then, by a fiction of its own, and often in opposition to the most glaring 
indications, assumes him to be a free and responsible being, and deals 
out its punishment, in other words, its vengeance, upon him for having 
disregarded its dictates. It makes no inquiry into the effects of its 
inflictions on his mind. Strong in its own fiction that he is a free, 
moral, and responsible being, it aims at no object except deterring its 
subjects from actions injurious to society, and assumes that suffering 
is the best or only means necessary to accomplish this end; and 
punish him it does accordingly. 


In committing men to prisons in which they shall be doomed to 
idleness—in compelling them to associate, night and day, with each 
other (the most effectual method of eradicating any portion of moral 
feeling left unimpaired in their minds)—and in omitting to provide 
instruction for them—society seems, without intending it, to proceed 
almost exclusively on the principle of revenge. Such treatment may 
be painful, but it is clearly not beneficial to the criminals; and yet 
pain, deliberately inflicted, without benefit to the sufferer, is simply 
vengeance. Perhaps it may be thought that this treatment will serve 
to render imprisonment more terrible, and thereby increase its efficacy 
as a means of deterring other men from offending. No doubt it will 
render it very terrible to virtuous men—to individuals of the highest 
class of natural dispositions—because nothing could be more horrible 
to them than to be confined in idleness, amid vicious, debased, and 
profligate associates ; but this is not the class on whom prisons are 
intended to operate as objects of terror; these men have few tempta- 
tions to become criminals. Those to whom prisons should be rendered 
formidable, are the lovers of pleasure, men enamored of an easy, dis- 
solute life, enlivened with animal excitement, not oppressed with 
labor, nor saddened by care, reflection, or moral restraint. Our 
prisons, as recently conducted, were not formidable to such characters. 
They promised them idleness, the absence of care, and the stimulus 
of profligate society. On this class of minds, therefore, they, in a 
great degree, lost the character of objects of terror and aversion ; un- 
deniably they were not schools of reform ; and they therefore had no 
recognizable feature so strongly marked on them as that of instruments 
of vengeance, or means employed by the higher minds, for inflicting 
on their inferior brethren what, judging from their own feelings, they 
intend to be a terrible retribution, but which these lower characters, 
from the difference of their feelings, found to be no formidable punish- 
ment at all. Thus, through ignorance of human nature, the one class 
continued to indulge its revenge, in the vain belief that it was deter- 
ring offenders ; while the other class proceeded in its career of crime, 





in nearly utter disregard of the measures adopted to deter it from 
iniquity ; and at this day, although important improvements have 
been effected in prisons, criminal legislation is still far from being 
crowned with success. 

If any class deserve punishment for these proceedings, I would be 
disposed to inflict it on the higher class, or on the men to whom a 
bountiful Creator has given ample ability to reclaim their less fortu- 
nate brethren from vice and crime, but who, through ignorance, and 
the helplessness that accompanies it, leave this great duty undis- 
charged. In point of fact, the natural law does punish them, and will 
continue to punish them, until they adopt the right method of pro- 
ceeding. If we reckon up the cost, in the destruction of life and 
property, expenses of maintaining criminal officers, courts of justice, 
and executioners—and the pangs of sorrow, flowing not only from 
pecuniary loss, but from disgrace, sustained by the relatives of profli- 
gate offenders—we may regard the sum-total as the penalty which the 
virtuous pay for their neglect of the rational principles of criminal 
legislation. If the sums thus expended were collected and applied, 
under the guidance of enlightened judgment, to the construction and 
proper appointment of penitentiaries, one or more for each large dis- 
trict of the country, and if offenders were committed to them for 
reformation, it is probable that the total loss to society would not be 
greater than that of the present system, while the advantages would 
unspeakably exceed those which now exist. 

In regard to the treatment of criminals when placed in such pen- 
itentiaries, | have already remarked, that, in the sentences pronounced 
under the present system, the principle chiefly, although uninten- 
tionally, acted on by the superior class of society, appears to be 
revenge. If a boy rob a till of a few pence, he is sentenced to eight 
days’ imprisonment in jail ; that is, to eight days’ idleness, passed in 
the society of accomplished thieves and profligate blackguards, at the 
end of which space he is liberated. Here the quantity of punishment 
measured out seems to be regulated by the principle, that the eight 
days’ confinement causes a quantity of suffering equal to a fair retri- 
bution for robbing the till. If a female steal clothes from a hedge, 
she is sentenced to sixty days’ confinement in Bridewell, where she is 
forced to work, in the society of ten or a dozen profligates like her- 
self, during the day, and is locked up alone during the night. At the 
end of the sixty days she is liberated, and turned adrift on society. If 
aman commit a more extensive theft, he is committed to Bridewell 
for three months, or perhaps transported ; the term of confinement and 
the period of transportation bearing a uniform, and, as far as possible, 
a supposed just relation to the magnitude of the offense. The inten- 
tion of this treatment is to cause a quantum of suffering sufficient to 
deter the criminal from repeating the offense, and also others from 
committing similar transgressions ; but we shall inquire whether these 
effects follow. 

If we renounce, altogether, the principle of vengeance as unsound, 
we shall still have other two principles remaining as guides to our 
steps : first, that of protecting society ; and, secondly, that of reforming 
the offender. 

The principle of protecting society authorizes us to do everything 
that is necessary to accomplish this end, under the single qualification 
that we shall adopt that method which is most beneficial to society 
and least injurious to the criminal. If, as I have contended, the world 
be really constituted on the principle of the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, we shall find, that whatever measures serve best to pro- 
tect the public interests, will also be most beneficial for the offender, 
and vice versa. In the view, then, of social protection, any individual 
who has been convicted of infringing the criminal law, should be 
handed over, as a moral patient, to the managers of a well-regulated 
penitentiary, to be confined in it, not until he shall have endured a 
certain quantity of suffering, equal in magnitude to what is supposed 
to be a fair revenge for his offense, but until such a change shall have 
been effected in his mental condition, as may afford society a reason- 
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able guarantee that he will not commit fresh crimes when he is set at 
large. It is obvious that this course of procedure would be humanity 
itself to the offender, compared with the present system, while it would 
unspeakably benefit society. It would convert. our prisons from 
houses of retribution and of corruption into schools of reform. It 
would require, however, an entire change in the principles on which 
they are conducted. 

The views which I have expounded in this and the preceding Lec- 
ture are strongly elucidated and confirmed by a report of the state of 
the Glasgow Bridewell in 1826, which I obtained from the late Mr. 
Brebner, the enlightened and truly humane superintendent of that 


establishment : 
STATE OF CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 
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Mr. Brebner has observed that offenders committed for the first time, 
for only a short period, almost invariably return to Bridewell for new 
offenses; but if committed for a long period, they return less fre- 
quently. This fact is established by the following table, framed on an 
average of ten years, ending 25th December, 1825. 

Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 14 days’ confinement, 
there returned under sentence for new crimes— 

BR o itdsnsite'0c+s06-s088 75 per cent. 6 months’ confinement, about 10 per cent. 
4 days’ confinement, about = . B > = a it ni 


60 “ “ “ 40 “ 18 “ ay ty 1 “ 
8 months’ “ “ 25 “ 24 “ “ “ none, 


During the ten years, 93 persons were committed for the first time 
for two years, of whom not one returned. 

Mr. Brebner remarked, that when prisoners come back to Bridewell 
two or three times, they go on returning at intervals for years. He 
has observed that a good many prisoners committed for short periods 
for first offenses, are afterward tried before the High Court of Justiciary 
and transported or hanged. 

Judging from the ultimate effect, we here discover that the individ- 
uals who for some petty offense are committed to Bridewell for the 
first time, for only 14 days, are in reality more severely punished than 
those who, for some more grave infringement of the law, are sentenced 
at first to two years’ imprisonment ; nay, the ultimate result to the 
petty delinquent would have been far more beneficial, if for his trifling 
offense he had been sentenced to two years’ confinement instead of 14 
days. The sentence of 14 days’ imprisonment merely destroyed his 
moral sensibilities (if he had any), initiated him into the mysteries of 
& prison, introduced him to accomplished thieves, and enabled him to 
profit by their instruction; and, when thus deteriorated, and also 
deprived of all remnants of character, it turned him loose again into 
the world, unprotected and unprovided for, leaving him to commit new 
crimes and to undergo new punishments (which we see by the table he 
rarely failed to do), until, by gradual corruption, he was ultimately 
prepared for transportation or the gallows. Of the delinquents sen- 
tenced to only 14 days’ confinement for their first offense, 75 per cent., 
or three fourths of the whole, returned for new crimes. On the other 
hand, the training, discipline, and ameliorating effect of a confinement 
for two years, for the first offense, seems to have been so efficacious, 
that not one individual who had been subjected to it, returned again to 
the same prison as a criminal.* This proves that, looking to the 
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ultimate welfare of the individuals themselves, as well as to the inter- 
ests of society, there is far greater humanily in a sentence for a first 
offense, that shall reform the culprit, although the offense itself may be 
small and the confinement long, than in one decreeing punishment for 
a few days only, proportional solely to the amount of the crime. 

The chief forms in which the Jaw punishes, are confinement in 
prisons (until very lately in idleness and amid vicious associates), and, 
in more aggravated cases, transportation to a penal colony. 

I present the following example of the effects of imprisonment on the 
minds of a male and female offender. It appeared in the London 
Weekly Chronicle of 26th January, 1845, and is only one of a thousand 
similar illustrations which could easily be collected from the records 
of the prisons of the United Kingdom. 

“History oF a Coiner.—A woman, named Mulhern alias Lock- 
wood, was committed in Lancaster last week, on a charge of coining 
and uttering counterfeit coin: and we now proceed to give some par- 
ticulars of her truly eventful history, with which Mr. Powell, the 
solicitor to the Mint, has obligingly furnished us. 

“The first that is known of her is as the wife of a soldier serving 
under Sir John Moore in Spain, and whom she ‘ followed to the field’ 
—trudging along with the army and its gallant leader through its long 
and remarkable retreat, till the battle of Corunna. After this, she 
was with the army under ‘the Duke’ in Portugal, and during the whole 
of the Peninsular war, whether merely as a camp-follower or with her 
husband is not known ; but he is supposed to have been killed in some 
of the many engagements that took place, and she to have consoled 
herself with another, if not many more. In one engagement with the 
enemy, the serjeant-major of the regiment she followed was killed by 
a shot ; on which (while, it is imagined, the engagement still contin- 
ued) she contrived to get at the body, and rifled the dead man’s ‘ kit’ of 
its contents. Among these were his marriage and other certificates, 
which she carefully concealed and preserved for after use. On 
returning home she passed herself off as the widow of this serjeant- 
major, in order to obtain a pension ; and afterward, on a nurse’s place 
in Chelsea Hospital becoming vacant, she applied for, and obtained it, 
also as the serjeant-major’s widow ; having all the necessary docu- 
ments, she was enabled to answer every question, and her identity 
was never doubted. But when she had been comfortably located here 
for some time, the real widow came home! Her application for a 
pension, its denial on the ground that the widow was already provided 
for, and the real widow’s reiterated assertions that she was the widow, 
caused an investigation by the late Sir Charles Grant.. The result 
was, that Biddy was turned adrift on the ‘ wide world,’ and was lost 
sight of for several years. Her first re-appearance was in the char- 
acter of a coiner, as which she was tried and convicted in 1828, and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. In 1834 she was again tried ; 
but this time under the name of Lockwood, and in company with her 
second husband, whose real name, however, was Stafford, and who 
was a very skillful mason by trade. He was convicted, and she was 
then acquitted as being his wife, and supposed to be acting under his 
direction. In 1836 she was convicted at Aylesbury for coining, and 
she then said she was fifty-five years of age. She was again tried for 
the same offense at Warwick in 1838, but acquitted, owing to the 
insufficiency of evidence ; and in July of the same year she was again 
tried, and this time in connection with a woman named Eliza Per- 
ceval, the offense being the same. Lockwood (prisoner) got eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and her companion twelve months. From that 
time till the present apprehensiomof Mrs. Mulhern alias Lockwood, 
etc., Mr. Powell had almost entirely lost sight of her ; sometimes he 
thought he recognized her business talent in the different cases for- 
warded to him, but was not able to follow out the clew. In the 
answers she now gave to the questions contained in the ‘ Description 
Paper,’ prisoner had in almost every case given false statements, not 
wishing, doubtless, to renew her acquaintance with the Mint solicitor ; 
and when confronted with him, she stoutly denied all previous knowl- 
edge of Mr. Powell, till he mentioned one or two ‘ passages’ in her 
life, when she said: ‘ Ah! told you that tale !’ 

[ConTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTEEN.] 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES CONNER, 


“THE PRINTER” 





JAMES CONNER. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


James ConnER was a man having a remark- 


able organization, combining strength and act- 
ivity. Positiveness and determination were 
qualities evinced in al] his actions. A person 
having such a head and temperament is sure 
to make a mark in the world, wherever he 
may be placed. His head was large, and 
amply sustained by a large and well-developed 
body. There was great natural harmony in 
the different functions of the physical system. 
He had large lungs, excellent digestion, a first- 
rate muscular system, and an active nervous 
temperament. He was strong in body, and 
very clear and active in mind. 

His phrenology indicates great practical 
talent joined to a first-rate reflective intellect. 
His mind was clear and critical, and he gene- 
rally arrived at correct conclusions. without 
hesitation, and was not afraid to act on his 
own intuitions. He had an excellent memory 
of subjects with which he was connected and 
interested, excellent judgment of character and 
motive, understood men at the first glance, 
knew how to govern the headstrong and en- 
courage the timid—in short, knew how to put 
the right man in the right place, 





His Constructiveness was large, and, added 
to this, he had more than a common share of 
imagination and that ready judgment which 
brings the ideal into practical use. His Ac- 
quisitiveness was rather large; hence he had 
a ready sense of value, of profit and loss, and 
an ambition to excel in business affairs. 


its manifestation, it was always ready. 

He had a very strong will and unconquer- 
able determination. He had also Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness—the former giving self- 
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He knew no way of accomplish- 


| ing purposes but to plan correctly and to exe- 


cute with an earnest purpose and a steady 
hand. He was no hypocrite, was not inclined 
to say one thing and mean another, and some- 
times he was considered perhaps too severe and 
direct in his criticisms of the conduct or mis- 
management of delinquents. 

Conscientiousness and Hope were large. 
He loved justice for its own sake. He looked 
on the bright side of the picture, expected suc- 
cess, and was willing to work for it, confident 
that effort rightly directed would triumph. 

He had respect for authority, for age, and 


| things sacred; was sympathetical and kind 


toward those who needed his assistance. 

In this organization we see the energetic 
business man, the clear and comprehensive 
thinker, a man of ingenuity, of practical econ- 


| omy; in short, a man capable of rising to dis- 


tinction and accomplishing much by the exer- 
cise of his own powers, guided by good com- 
mon sense and an honest purpose. 

Mr. Conner’s Language was well developed ; 
and his strong social feelings, joined to his ex- 
cellent intelligence and his wit, made him a 
good talker, and rendered him always accept- 
able in the social circle. 

He could have succeeded in almost any pro- 
fession to which he might have been devoted, 
but especially would he have stood high as an 
engineer, civil or military, as a builder, as a 
merchant, as a navigator, or as a lawyer. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Such a nature as that of James Conner re- 
quires only a fair field and a free opportunity 
to rise in the world. In a country like the 
United States, where every man, untrammeled 
by hereditary and exclusive privileges, has a 
free opportunity, without question or hin- 
drance, to develop whatever of native power he 


| has, the path is amply opened for such men as 
His Mirthfulness is largely indicated in the | 
portrait, and whenever circumstances favored | 


reliance, respect for his own opinions, inde- | 


pendence of feeling, power to dominate over 
other minds, and an unhesitating confidence in 
his own judgment ; while Approbativeness 
rendered him ambitious to excel in his at- 
tempts, sensitive to the praise and censure of 


his friends and the public, and disposed to do | 


and suffer much to keep a spotless reputation 
and a character above reproach. 

His friendship and social attachments were 
strong. He could always make friends read- 
ily, and secure the co-operation of people in 
anything in which he was disposed to lead off. 

His Cautiousness was fairly developed, but 
he was more known for energy, thoroughness, 
executive foree, perseverance, and a dashing, 
straightforward vigor of action, than for policy 


our subject to rise to distinction. 

He was born on the 22d of April, 1798, near 
Hyde Park, Duchess County, N.Y. His father 
was the keeper of a scow ferry on the Hud- 
son, the only means of conveyance then in use 
at that place for passengers. Having become 
involved partly from being bondsman for a 
friend, his means were limited, which pre- 
vented him giving to his son more than a few 
quarters «f schooling. 

In 1811 our subject was apprenticed to 
Samuel Brower, of the newspaper called the 
Public Advertiser, published at the corner of 
Water and Pine streets, New York. In this 
office he learned the mystery of type-setting. 
In addition to his duties at the “case,” he had 
to make up the Southern mail, and to deliver 
a route of papers from Pine to Beekman streets. 
Beekman Street, at this period, resembled but 
little the same street at the present day. It 
was the “court end” of the city, with such 
people as the Lawrences, Bownes, and Blood- 
goods as residents. Jacob Barker, the cele- 
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brated banker, also resided in this aristocratic 
locality. 

Conner was not only remarkably industrious 
as a lad, but given as well to sport and amuse- 
ment, and many are the funny tricks which he 
is reported to have played upon his associates, 
willing always to accept in exchange such 
smart things as his companions were able to 
perpetrate at his expense. 

The writings of Cobbett, the great English 
politician, were in course of publication in 
England, and were being copied in the Adver- 
liser at the time young Conner was connected 
with the office. So valuable were they deemed 
to the publishers, that they required extra 
hours of labor to bring them out. Our sub- 
ject was engaged in setting up this work, and 
acquired a great admiration for the terse, 
comprehensive style in which the books were 
compiled. About this time peace was pro- 
claimed between the United States and Great 
Britain, and the late talented Mordecai M. 
Noah, returning from his consulate at Tripoli, 


’ made an arrangement with Conner, his ap- 


prenticeship being canceled in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the Advertiser, to join 
the new establishment of the National Advo- 
cate as a compositor. 

Afier remaining for several months in this 
connection, Conner arrived at the correct no- 
tion that his business would be but half learned 
in a newspaper office. He determined to be- 
come a book printer, and engaged in an office 
of this description. He made rapid advance- 
ment in a practical knowledge of fine job- 
work, and became a first-class pressman as 
well. He became connected with an English- 
man by the name of Watts, on the spot of 
ground where the Centre Market now stands. 
This Mr. Watts, in connection with Mr. Fay, 
was aniong the first who brought the art of 
stereotyping to any perfection in the United 
States. At this establishment, in the capacity 
of an ordinary compositor, Conner, then not 
more than eighteen years of age, worked on 
the first quarto Bible ever stereotyped on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Watts selling 
out his interest te B. & J. Collins, young Con- 
ner engaged with them, and never quitted their 
employ until long after he had afforded them 
proof of his efficiency in the new art of finish- 
ing stereotype plates for printing. 

Conner engaged with the Bible Society, Mr. 
Fanshaw having made the happy suggestion 
that the correcting and repairing of stereotype 
plates ought to be a distinct branch in itself, 
and intrusted only to the most experienced 
printers. But in order to learn this new busi- 
ness, our subject entailed upon himself a tem- 
porary loss of some three dollars per week, in 
the hope that the enlarged experience he should 
gain would more than compensate him in the 
long run. Soon after this he confined himself 
to the stereotyping business, and was engaged 
by Hammond Wallace at a respectable salary. 





New York was destined to lose our young 
friend for a season at least. Removing to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Conner took active charge of Timothy 
Carter’s stereotype foundery, on a large weekly 
salary, which was soon changed to a contract 
at a certain price per thousand ems for com- 
position and finishing plates for press. To 
this the addition was subsequently made of 
the supervision of the press-rooms, in which 
several of the Treadwell power presses (being 
about the first power presses ever used in this 
country) were run. While here, Mr. Conner 
began to think seriously of the duty all men 
owe to themselves—that of embarking in busi- 
ness on his own exclusive account. With that 
in view, he labored from ten to eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. Thus he continued at 
work for some three years, and came away re- 
warded with some three thousand dollars clear 
profit. 

Arrived in our city, Mr. Conner soon made 
arrangements for a home and a proper location 
for business. A fortunate opportunity for 
commencing soon presented itself, in the sur- 
rendering by Mr. Daniel Fanshaw of the resi- 
due of his lease on No. 1 Murray Street, For 
these premises, on a site which alone costs 
thousands now, the rent then asked was only 
three hundred dollars. 

Mr. Conner, all through his life, had been 
noted for his free and courteous demeanor. As 
a tradesman, his method of acting was that of 
selling cheaply, quickly, and for sure returns ; 
and to the end of making his business exten- 
sively known, he advertised freely. By zeal- 
ously and consistently adhering to this prin- 
ciple, Mr. Conner’s success in trade has been 
of quite an unexampled character. While in 
Murray Street he made an important advance 
in type-founding, by taking old stereotype 
plates and cutting an alphabet of some Sixteen- 
Line Pica Antique, which seemed to him to be 
much wanted at that time for large posters. 
Of these he stereotyped and sold immense 
quantities, blocked on wood. 

We next find Mr. Conner in Spruce Street, 
near Gold, his landlord being his valued 
friend, Jacob Lorillard. Here our printer 
erected a rear building for the casting of 
plates. This he found bound to do, from the 
necessities of a business which had become 
great in a comparatively brief period, and was 
enlarging every day. In addition to his ordi- 
nary custom, that of the Episcopal and Meth- 
odist societies had recently accrued to him. 
The occasion, he thought, was opportune for 
the publication of a folio Bible, being the first 
ever stereotyped in the States or any other 
country. For this, long befors he had finished 
it, he found a customer in Silas Andrus, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who readily agreed to 
the price first asked—five thousand dollars. 
Elated, as he well might be, by his success in 
this connection, and anxious, as he ever was, 
to keep good faith to the very moment, Mr. 





Conner was himself compelled to devote 
eighteen hours daily to the personal super- 
vision of the work. 

We now come to a circumstance in Mr. 
Conner’s life which, perhaps, more than any 
other we shall have to record about him, 
proves the indomitable energy of the man. 
How many who would have succumbed under 
the trial! How few there are who could have 
triumphed over it! Induced by a letter-cutter, 
named George Lothian, to embark in the cast- 
ing of type, more with the view of manufac- 
turing such as he consumed in his own busi- 
ness, than with any idea of sale, Conner set 
about the task with the alacrity so prominent 
a feature in his character. Of course, this 
casting business was kept secret. Molds and 
matrices were procured, and the casting was 
some way to completion, when this Lothian 
turned round upon his heel, and, to the con- 
sternation of his proposed victim, coolly ex- 
claimed, “Sir, I never will, by any act of 
mine, allow you to manufacture type over my 
head.” 

What a situation for poor Conner—with 
much of his capital locked up in what was 
only worthless, half-completed stock! Des- 
perately and wickedly had this Lothian played 
his game, and melancholy was the aspect of 
our friend’s place—no single article finished ; 
here a lower case of Long Primer, there a 
Bourgeoise capital, in another spot an Italic 
Brevier, and so on to an almost interminable 
extent—every size and form, but each lacking 
a necessary something. This was misfortune 
enough, yet more was to come. The Method- 
ist Society ordered a font of a particular sized 
type of Mr. Conner, which the course Lothian 
pursued made a difficult undertaking for the 
new type-founder; and the publication of a 
card by the old type-founders, in which they 
annoanced a reduction in the price of type of 
twenty-five per cent., rendered his position 
still more critical. But these gentlemen were 
ignorant of the energy of Conner—were una- 
ware of his being one of those few men who 
know no such word as fail. No sooner advised 
of these facts than he shaped his course accord- 
ingly. Immediately placing himself in corre- 
spondence with everybody he supposed might, 
through the love of gain, legitimate trade, or 
friendship, desire to dispose of such articles ag 
would perfect his series of faces, from Nonpa- 
reil to English, in addition to such two-line 
letters as are necessary in newspapers, he 
sought to counteract the machinations of his 
false friend, Lothian. The crisis was a fear- 
ful one, involving, it may be said, ruin or pros- 
perity. Happily the latter was the issue, 
while an additional triumph was presented on 
the occasion in the election of Mr. Conner, by 
his fellow-printers, to the Presidency of the 
New York Typographical Society. a chartered 
institution, with considerable capital. 

He decided on stereotyping an elegant Poly- 
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glot Bible(12mo). To this end he got upa new | supplied a new foundery was purchased. Here, 


size and style of type, called Agate, cut in a 
condensed and compressed manner ; the inten- 
tion being to admit of a certain number of fig- 
ures and points coming within a given space, 
the whole included in a center column of 
notes, otherwise the notes would not come 
within the same page as the text referring to 
them. Of this Bible he made several sets of 
plates from the same composition, then took 
out the references and center column of notes, 
and completed many sets of an 18mo Bible, 
and a proportionate number of plates for the 
New Testament. 
Polyglot Bible should appear with a few wood 
engravings, he secured the services of J. A. 
Adams, Esq., to execute them in the highest 
and most finished style of the art. All the 
arrangements completed, Mr. Conner had the 


Being desirous that the | 





satisfaction of publishing a splendid edition of | 


the Bible as an annual New Year’s present. 
About this time he was further engaged in 
stereotyping and completing, in quarto form, a 


Commentary on the Holy Bible, which was | 


entitled the “ Cottage Bible,” edited by Rev. 
Dr. Patton, which he afterward disposed of for 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to a gentleman 
in Hartford. Following this, Mr. Conner 
stereotyped and published Shakspeare’s works, 
complete in one volume. 

The publication of Sir Walter Scott’s entire 
works was done by Mr. Conner. This con- 
sisted of seven octavo volumes of closely- 
printed matter. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of Mr. C.’s dealings, when we say 
that on this work alone he invested forty to 
fifty thousand dollars. At this period his type 
foundery had so enlarged that he was induced 
to dispose of his stereotyping establishment, 
and devote himself entirely to the manufacture 
of type and the publication of Scott’s works 
in parts. 

Once, in view of his extreme good fortune, 
the saying had been that, were “he to touch a 
stone, it would turn to gold.” The wish of 
retirement from business had been growing on 
Mr. Conner, who, in 1832, in the immaturity 
of his sons, recognized the sole opportunity of 
resigning the charge in its transfer to some 
partner. He selected such a person—a most 
amiable, correct man. 
a confidential friend, Mr. Conner was made 
bankrupt. Lately so affluent, he now discov- 
ered that he was without a dollar in the wide 
world. 

But a character like his can always invoke 
wealth, some way or other. Nobody doubted 
that Mr. Conner could, at this distressing 
crisis, have raised thousands of dollars on the 
strength of his mere promise to pay on a par- 
ticular day. We shall cause no astonishment 
when we say that it was so arranged by a few 
estimable friends that a credit of five thousand 
dollars should be opened for him, payable in 
one, two, or three years. On the funds so 


manfully fighting the great battle of life once 
more, he realized, as he had in years by-gone, 
the triumph reserved for true courage. There 
was the usual sale of type—the usual dropping 
in of customers. These enabled him to pay 
back the five thousand dollars—his “‘ borrowed 
capital,” as he called it—which he returned 
with gratitude, knowing that it had enabled 
him to resume his position in the busy, moving 
world. 

From this time Mr. Conner continued to 
prosper, all the while clearing up old demands. 
His former responsibility, in the form of debt, 
he cleared off in a brief period. 

In 1844 Mr. Conner was elected to the office 
of County Clerk for three years, and in 1847, so 
general was the approval of his official conduct, 
that, at the expiration of his first term, he was 
re-elected to the same office. During the six 
years of his official duties, Mr. Conner never 
lost sight of his business—that business he had 
brought to so high a degree of excellence, and 
to which, it seemed, ali his instincts were di- 
rected. He continued to make additions to his 
stock of materials, and to receive increased 
patronage. In fact, it may be said, his ambi- 
tion appears to have centered in making his 
foundery the type foundery for variety of styles, 
elegance of face, and durability of metal. 

But, probably, it is what Mr. Conner long 
ago achieved in his profession that will inter- 
est the reader more. Among these, elaborated 
by the process of chemical precipitation, was 
the casting of letters from an electrotyped 
matrix. Previous to Mr. Conner’s successful 
efforts in this direction, Messrs. Mapes and 
Chilton, chemists, had experimented to produce 


| a fac-simile to a copper plate which Mapes 


| wished to use for his magazine. 


Ascertaining 
the perfect success of the experiment under 
other hands, he was anxious to have their bat- 
tery tried on a copper plate. It was, to his 
and Mr. Chilton’s joint delight, successful, 
and a very favorable report was inserted in 
many of the European scientific periodicals. 
In the course of his experimenting, Conner 
took a Long Primer Italie capital 7’, and in- 
serted it through a piece of stereotype plate. 


| This was attached to a copper wire by solder- 


Trusting too much to | 





ing ; some zinc was attached to the other end 
of the wire; a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid was made and placed in a vessel ; a solu- 
tion of common blue vitriol in another apart- 
ment; then the matrix and the zinc were 
placed in their respective apartments, and the 
process of extracting the copper from the sul- 
phate, through galvanic action, commenced, 
and the copper obtained was thrown on the 
intended matrix. 

Conner and his assistants then took a small 
cut of a beehive, and setting this also in the 
same way, obtained a perfect matrix, which 
is now in use at Conner’s foundery. These 


‘successes eneouraged him to other experiments 











on a larger and more valuable scale. Mr. 
Conner, therefore, ordered a fancy font of type, 
which he originally had cut on steel, selecting 
therefrom a perfect alphabet, points, and fig- 
ures, and then shaved a stereotype plate on 
both sides. This he lined off into sizes equal 
to the matrices he desired to make. He then 
made the necessary openings through the 
plate, and inserted the types designed to be 
precipitated on, which he cut off and soldered 
on the back. This proved a highly successful 
experiment, as it gave him a perfect set of 
matrices at one precipitation. This plate is 
still to be seen at Mr. Conner’s establishment, 
as originally made, and is regarded as a great 
curiosity—being supposed to be the first alpha- 
bet thus made in this or any other country. 
His next experiment was made on a more 
extended scale, and to this end the apparatus 
was enlarged so as to admit three fonts of 
fancy type, which were placed in communica- 
tion with the precipitated copper at the same 
operation. Between each letter was inserted 
a piece of wood, made to the height necessary 
to separate each matrix from the other, as it 
came out, it being impossible to connect the 
wood along with the precipitated metal. Thus 
divided, each matrix would fall apart without 
the labor of sawing. This experiment, how- 
ever, was by no means successful. From the 
circumstance of wood being used as dividing 
lines, and becoming wet, it swelled, such 
swelling causing the type to spring from the 
bottom of the trough. In the process of pre- 
cipitation only a very thin shell was found on 
the face of the type, about the same quantity 
having found its way to the bottom, in conse- 
quence of the springing of the dividing lines, 
and the throwing of the types off their feet. 
All these difficulties have been since over- 
come, and his establishment has several thou- 
sand precipitated matrices that can scarcely 
be told from those made from a steel punch. 


For many years the necessity for a change 
in the old system of casting type had been 
urged both by employers and workmen—by the 
latter more particularly, as the one then in use 
was both laborious and injurious to the health. 
Several experiments to that end had already 
been made, and with some success; but the 
final triumph was reserved for David Bruce, 
Jr., whose inventive mind conceived the crea- 
tion of a machine far in advance of any that 
had yet been presented. The importance of 
this invention at once recommended itself to 
Mr. Conner, who arranged with Mr. Bruce for 
a certain number of his new machines, with 
the privilege to manufacture as many more as 
his business wants might require. The sim- 
plicity of the invention, and the ease with 
whieh it could be worked, soon won for it 
commendation and approval, but there were 
some slight imperfections and omissions, which 
were attended to as they presented themselves. 

This machine, as patented by Mr. Bruce, is 
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at present regarded as being as near to perfec- 
tion as it is, perhaps, possible to make it, and 
must soon become of general use in all found- 
eries, both in this country and in Europe. 
The Messrs. Conner, who are now the owners 
of the extended patent, have introduced one 
of these machines in England and another in 
Germany, with entire satisfaction, as is shown 
by one of the parties thus purchasing having 
advertised all his old home-made type-casting 
machines for sale. 

Such are a few of the achievements of James 
Conner in the trade his name will be linked 
with while a printing press or a type foundery 
remains in existence. A man of consummate 
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subjects, and the whole base of his brain is 
large, giving him policy, practical sagacity, 
love of property, and all combined with a full 
degree of the social nature. 

2. Is not courage, under all circumstances, 
a virtue? Is courage, in itself, ever a vice? 

Ans. Courage, in itself, is unquestionably a 
desirable quality, and as such, it can not be 
called a vice. Courage may be misapplied. 
A man may be valorous, intrepid, and brave 
in a good cause or in a bad cause, and these 


| qualities become injurious or beneficent, ac- 


talent in his vocation, of strict honor, indomi- | 
| conjunction with intellect and Cautiousness. 


table energy, and a courage not to be shaken 
by adversity; a man who was ever ready to 
assist an honest, struggling debtor with means 
as well as by an extension of credit; a man 
possessed of every attribute which constitutes 
a true man. He was planning and thinking 
what next to bring out, just as he did in his 
more youthful days, and with such results, 


cording as they are employed. Bravery, as a 
blind impulse, is Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness in combination. Courage is the exer- 
cise of Combativeness and Destructiveness in 


Bravery dashes on to achievement, blind to 
danger, or, at least, not necessarily recognizing 
it, having in view only the end to be attained. 
A dog is brave that takes a tiger or grizzly bear 
by the throat, though a single blow from the 
paw of his enemy is sufficient to strike him 


| dead. He rushes into the conflict without 


that Conners’ United States Type Foundery | 


takes rank with the most extensive foundries 


in this country and in Europe. He died May | 


31st, 1861. 
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TALK WITH READERS, 


ABOUT LOUIS NAPOLEON — COURAGE — CHESS 
TALENT—MODESTY — INVOLUNTARY ACTION 
— INHERITED PECULIARITIES — MARRIAGE 
OF RELATIONS. 


J. L. L. asks for information on several 
points. 

1. What are the particular physiological 
and phrenological developments of Louis Na- 
poleon ? 

Ans. In general, we reply that he is made 
up of those physiological elements which give 
wiry persistency and toughness of organiza- 
tion. He is less brilliant thanenduring. His 
phrenological qualities are somewhat pecu- 
liar. He has large Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness, which make him wary, watchful, and 
suspicious. He has great self-reliance and 
very little sympathy. He is not so great a 
man as his uncle, though he has been more 


seeming to measure the peril of his adventure. 
Courage, requiring a combination of judgment 
and prudence, together with force and impetu- 
osity, measures the caliber or the power of the 


| antagonist, and engages in the conflict with 





successful in administrative policy ; but he has | 
| evils. Courage is like the cutting edge, all 


had opportunities which gave him greatly the 


advantage of his uncle, namely—a residence | 


for years in the United States, in England, | 


and elsewhere. He learned here and in En- 
gland the power of the people, and how io 
comprehend and employ public sentiment to 
his advantage. His uncle believed in cannon, 
in kings. in aristocratic power. Louis Napo- 
leon has learned that power is of the people, 
and that the true way to make-a firm throne 
is to make the people feel that they are its 
supporters. 

Louis Napoleon has large Perceptive Organs, 
which qualify him to take a practical view of 





the full consciousness of the hazard, danger, 
and difficulty of the case. Consequently, 
courage is never in itself a vice, but always a 
virtue. But how are we to consider this qual- 
ity of mind in itself, per se? It is almost 
impossible for a single faculty to act alone. 
Moreover, nearly every quality, especially of 
the animal propensities, may be exercised 
under the dominion or guidance of wrong 
feelings. Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
acting under selfish and malign feelings, lead 
to quarreling, revenge, and moroseness ; while, 
acting under the influence of benevolence and 
kindness, or of sound judgment, the qualities of 
their action are high and beneficent. The same 
faculties which wrangle and quarrel when 
selfishly exercised, become noble heroism when 
used for the defense of principle, truth, and 
justice. We prize a razor and a saw for their 
cutting qualities; but if the edge of either be 
turned destructively upon its user, the very 
quality of sharpness becomes the direst of 


right when rightly directed, and wrong only 
when its direction is perverted. 


3. What faculties does the game of chess 


cultivate ? 


Ans. Individuality, Locality, Form, Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, and Continuity. 
4. What developments produce modesty ? 

Ans. Before this quality became obsolete, it 
was supposed to require for its manifestation 
large Veneration, Cautiousness, full or large 
Approbativeness, moderate Self-Esteem, Jarge 
Ideality, and rather large Mirthfulness, the 
latter faculty giving an appreciation of the 
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ridiculous, and rendering a person sensitive 
about taking any position which might be 
criticised in a ridiculous light. 

5. Lf there were two persons exactly alike 
in phrenological developments, but different in 
bodily conditions or developments, would there 
be any difference in their characters ? 

Ans. Yes, or, at least, a vast difference in 
their manifestations. For instance, a man of 
fine bodily organization, who is full of warm 
and nutritious blood, having Combativeness, 
Approbativeness, Hope, and Self-Esteem large, 
would engage in whatever was presented to be 
done with a hearty, manly earnestness, and 
he would divide opposition which impeded his 
pathway as a clipper-ship severs the waves, 
dashing them proudly from its prow. A man 
with the same development of head, but with 
weak lungs, feeble digestion, and imperfect 
circulation, placed in similar circumstances, 
would be more likely to be overpowered by 
opposition. He would feel fretted, irritable, 
anxious to excel, but not having manliness and 
power to grapple with the difficulties, would 
be likely to fall off into the trough of the sea, 
like a steamship with an insufficient head of 
steam, and either become a wreck, or return 
to his port. Again, a man with a good head 
and a first-rate body can study, think, and 
achieve intellectually, because he has vital 
power to sustain his brain to enable it to work, 
while one with a weak body is unable to ac- 
complish, in the way of study or intellectual 
labor, half so much as he would be with a 
better body. The question may be propounded 
in another form, to wit: If two grist-mills, 
precisely alike, and both of admirable pattern, 
were erected, one upon Niagara River, the 
other upon a diminutive trout-brook, would 
there be any difference in the character of 
their performance? For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have taught, and in every book we 
have written, in every number of the Pureno- 
LoGIcaL JouRNAL questions of this character 
have been answered practically, namely : That 
the power to manifest mind in a healthful and 
vigorous manner depends upon the health and 
vigor of the physical organization ; or, in other 
words, the temperament is as necessary to 
mental manifestation as temper in an edge-tool 
is necessary to its cutting qualities, or as steam 
is to the engine, or water to the mill; and we 
are surprised that anybody who has ever read 
upon the subject, or, indeed, who has reflected, 
should not be able to answer this question 
promptly and correctly. For one has only to 
look at the man in health, and then again no- 
tice his manifestations when his health is im- 
paired, to see the whole force of this subject. 

6. Are any of the faculties of the brain 
involuntary ? 

Ans. Yes; in some sense they all act invol- 
untarily. Fear or cautiousness arises not only 
without any effort, but against effort to sup- 
press it whenever imminent peril is presented 
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to the mind. Let there be made an artificial 
snake, and let the individual observing it know 
that it is artificial; every fiber of his system 
will creep with horror if it be thrown into the 
lap or around the neck, and this may serve as 
an illustration of the forms in which this sub- 
ject may be presented. Nearly all of the 
affective faculties or feelings are spontaneous 
or involuntary. Who that has Parental Love 
can fail to feel a tender yearning for a pretty 
child or any other pet? Some of the intellec- 
tual faculties are as impulsive and involuntary 
as the passions. Sometimes persons count 
their steps, or count anything which is pre- 
sented to the eye; and though it is a fatigue 
and annoyance to them, they can not break off 
the habit. The faculty of Tune sometimes 
whistles itself, just as Mirthfulness involun- 
tarily acts in places where we would fain be 
sedate; but speaking generally, all the pas- 
sions and feelings, everything but mere intel- 
lect, act involuntarily, more or less, and some 
of the feelings altogether so; and as we have 
remarked, it is true, also, of many of the in- 
tellectual faculties that they act without pre- 
meditation, calculation, or the exercise of the 
will. 

E. W. T. starts some interesting topics in 
the following questions : 

1. Do not some persons receive predisposi- 
tions in certain directions from their ancestors, 
which do not belong to any of the faculties or 
the temperaments, and consequently can not 
be detected by the phrenologist ? For example, 
We sometimes see a person who is frightened 
at trifles, or is afraid of a thunder-storm, or is 
greatly disturbed mentally by hearing the 
wind blow uncommonly hard. 
of character are transmitted from parents 
through the agency of existing states of mind 
(as advanced in Fowler’s “ Love and Parent- 
age’’), and do not exhibit themselves externally, 
it appears to me that the phrenologist would 
be liable to be deceived by them. For instance, 
if in such a case as above mentioned the 
faculties of Combativeness, Self-Esteem, etc., 
were found large, the phrenologist should give 
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ease can be found in which an individual has 
inherited remarkable activity of Cautious- 
ness along with a small development of that 
organ; but with a large development, he may 
also inherit an uncommonly intense action of 
it. There is something mysterious, yet very 
interesting, in the fact that a person may in- 
herit great fear of some things—snakes, dogs, 
fire, water, or storms—without exhibiting an 
undue amount of fear relative to dangers in 


other respects. A person sometimes inherits | 


an uncommon appetite for particular things— 
cherries, cheese, ardent spirits, camphor—or 
an aversion to some particular thing, owing, 
doubtless, to some mental state of the mother. 
And a similar influence is often brought to 
bear upon an individual in his own practical 
experience. Let a person eat warm ginger- 
bread to excess, so as to make him sick; the 
probability is, that warm gingerbread will ever 
after be his bane. Let a person make himself 
sick with toasted cheese, and it will be likely 
to cure him of eating cheese in all forms for 
life. We have known persons who, not being 
accustomed to use liquor much, would become 
intoxicated on hot whisky-punch, and ever after 
the bare smell of whisky or of lemon in hot 
drinks was excessively offensive. The vari- 
ous functions and faculties of the human sys- 
tem, including the common animal appetites 
and nervous sensibilities of the individual, are 
really wonderful ; and all the knowledge which 
is possessed by physicians, philosophers, and 
metaphysicians can not in all cases account 
for the peculiarities and the wonderful singu- 
larities exhibited by the human race. Another 


| mystery of the workings of the mind—we 


If these traits | 


a bold, enterprising, courageous character to 
the individual, his friends would say that in 


his daily life he exhibited the opposite traits. 
Ans. We inherit by ordinary or extraordi- 
nary transmission, from our parents, all that 
we have and are naturally. This nature, 
whether harmonious or eccentric, may be im- 
proved or depressed by the modifying influences 
of circumstances, as they are brought to bear 
upon the individual. We can not understand 
how a person can inherit or possess “ qualities 
which do not belong to any of the faculties or 
the temperaments ;” but we can understand 
that an individual may inherit an exalted 
activity of Cautiousness, Combativeness, Con- 
structiveness, Tune, or any other power of 
mind or character which may not be manifest 
to the external observer. But we think no 
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might say voluminous mysteries—is exhibited 
by the insane. A man will exhibit sanity in 
every respect for hours, and even months, until 
he is brought in contact with some substance 
or scene, or some particular subject is introduced 
to his mind, when instantly the mind falls off 
from its balance, and exhibits the strangest 
aberrations. In the case our friend suggests, 
of a person having large Combativeness and 
Self-Esteem, ete., we think his premises are 
not well laid. We do not find persons with 
these courageous, independent elements strongly 
marked, while the person is, in the main, timid, 
retreating, and weak in character, unless the 
health and tone of constitution is so prostrated 
that the mind can not work with its normal 
vigor. 

2. It appears that the marriage of relatives, 
is apt to be detrimental to the interests of their 
offspring. Is the principal reason because the 
parties are more likely to resemble each other ? 
If not, what is it ? 

Ans. One of the chief reasons why it is 
constitutionally detrimental for near relatives, 
whether human or animal, to marry, is that 
the constitutional weaknesses and excesses of 
relatives are more likely to fall on the same 
points, and, therefore, by multiplying these 
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defects, in some points it is like laying up a 
brick wall without breaking-joints, not having 
the bricks constituting one course lying across 
the joints of the course below. The different 
courses of shingles on a house are a! ways laid 
so as to break joints. If this were not the 
case, the roof would leak. Now, suppose 
relatives marry, they are both liable to have 
a tendency to scrofula, or a disposition to dys- 
pepsia, or a torpid state of the liver, or an 
undue activity of the brain, so that their strong 
and weak points come in the same places. In 
other words, their vices and virtues do not 
break joints. There may be intrinsic and 
hidcen reasons, as doubtless there are, why 
the marriage of relatives is detrimental to 
health and to the maintenance of mental and 
physical vigor in the posterity. We know 
that in domestic animals this is true; it is also 
true in respect to continuing the same crop on 
one piece of ground. It is better for farmers to 
exchange seed-corn, if the crops originally do not 
grow five miles apart, than it is to continue the 
same seed, on the same soil, year after year. If, 
then, domestic animals, by interbreeding, and 
even crops of grain and fruit degenerate by 
being planted in the same soil, and are improved 
by exchange, as we have stated, even though no 
organic or physiological reason could be traced, 
it is sufficient to know the fact, and wisdom to 
obey the suggestions of such experience. Much 
valuable knowledge is possessed by the world, 
without comprehending the philosophy, in all 
respects, which underlies that knowledge. It 
generally happens that the greatest improve- 
ments in mechanism are discovered accident- 
ally, and the greatest strides in philosophy are 
chiefly empirical; that is to say, we know 
there is a difficulty, an error, a trouble, and 
we grope to find the cause. and by experiment- 
ing, stumble upon it. Physiology has only 
just commenced to learn the true causes of 
many forms of disease, and the best methods 
of improving the body and mind; and most 
persons who devote their lives to the develop- 
ment of great truths are surprised at the end 
of their career, however much they may have 
made progress, at the great amount that yet 
remains to be learned before perfect knowledge 
shall be possessed. They are astonished at 
how much there is yet to learn, and how little 
they know, and we think there is nothing bet- 
ter calculated to promote personal modesty 
than the idea which the popular mind enter- 
tains of the great attainment and strength of 
knowledge possessed by individuals who are 
investigating nature. Few persons more 
keenly feel the lack of knowledge than those 
who have acquired the most. The landsman 
wonders why a ship can not be exactly steered 
from port to port. No one knows so well as 
the navigator the influences of the winds and 
currents which stand in the way of performing 
perfect navigation. And no man so well as 
the physician and physiologist comprehends 
the world of hidden facts which pertains to the 
complicated condition of that great mystery, 
the human system. However vast a man’s 
attainments, as compared with knowing noth- 
ing, the amount to be known, like looking 
skyward, appears infinite. 
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Now that war is upon us, every newspaper is 
filled with information relating to martial affairs. 
Many terms of a technical nature, relating to 
+war, are now used daily in the papers, which are 
not familiar to the general reader. We give a 
few of these terms, which will be acceptable to all 
readers : 

The Columbiad or Paixrhan (pronounced pay- 
zan) is a large gun, designed principally for firing 
shells, it being far more accurate than the ordi- 
nary shot-mortar. 

A Mortar is a very short cannon, with a large 
bore - some of them thirteen inches in diameter— 
for firing shells. Those in use in our army are 
set an angle of forty-five degrees, and the range 
of the shell is varied by altering the charge of 
powder. The shell is caused to explode at just 
about the time that it strikes, by means of a fuse, 
the length of which is a¢justed to the time of flight 
to be occupied by the ball, which of course corre- 
sponds with the range The accuracy with which 
the time of the burning of the fuse can be adjusted 
by varying its length is surprising ; good artiller- 
ists generally succeed in having their shells explode 
almost at the exact instant of striking. In load- 
ing a mortar, the shell is carefully placed, with 
the fuse directly forward, and when the piece is 
discharged, the shell is so completely enveloped 
with flame that the fuse is nearly always fired. 
The fuse is made by filling a wooden cylinder with 
fuse-powder, the cylinder being «f sufficient length 
for the longest range, and to be cut down shorter 
for shorter ranges, as required 

A Dahigren gon is an ordinary cannon, except 
that it is made very thick at the breech for some 
three or four feet, when it tapers down to less 
than the usual size. This form was adopted in 
consequence of the experiments of Capt. Dablgren, 
of the United States Navy, having shown that 
when a gun is burst, it usually gives way at the 
breech. The Niagara is armed with these guns, 
and at the Brooklyn Navy Yard there are sixty, 
weighing about 9,000 pounds each, and six of 
12,000 pounds weight, the former of which are 
capable of carrying a nine inch, and the latter a 
ten inch shell, a distance of two or three miles; 
and there is one gun of this pattern which weighs 
15,916 pounds, and is warranted to send an eleven- 
inch shell four miles. 

A Casemate is a stone roof to a fort, made suf- 
ficiently thick to resist the force of cannon balls, 
and a casemate-gun is one which is placed under 
@ casemate. 

A Barbette gun is one which is placed on the 
top of the fortification. 

An Embrasure is the hole or opening through 
which guns are fired from fortifications. 

Loop- Holes are openings in a wall to fire mus- 
ketry through. 

A Stand of Arms is the equipment of one sol- 
dier, and consists of the weapons and accoutre- 
ments he wears, varying wih his branch of the 
service. 

A Gabion is made of sticks or brush woven 
together at one end and three sides, like a basket 
or crockery-crate. One of these is carried by 
each man on his head and back, and is used in 
making advanced intrenchments against estab- 
lished forts or batteries. Each man, armed with 
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digging-tools, takes a gabion on his head, and in 
the night approaches to the desired position ; lay- 
ing down the gabion endwise to the enemy, he 
begins to dig and fill it with earth, and makes a 
hole for himself to stand in, and an earth breast- 
work in front of him, by filling the gabion as soon 
as possible. In a few minutes a line of men thus 
at work will dig a trench of such depth, and 
throw up a breastwork of such height, as to make 
a protection for themselves against the shots from 
the enemy’s batteries. When one set of men have 
room to work in safety, and are thus protected, 
additional men are sent, and by daylight a for- 
midable earthwork will have been raised. A few 
may be killed in the operation, but such is the 
fate of war. 

We give the following list of articles constitut- 
ing a ration from the army regulations: 

20 oz. fresh and salt beef, or 12 oz. pork; 18 oz. 
soft bread or flour, or 12 oz hard bread; 2} oz. 
beans, or 1 3-5 of rice; 1 5-6 oz. sugar; 1 oz. cof- 
fee, ground; } gill vinegar; 4 oz. candles; 4 oz. 
soap; $ oz. salt. 

This must answer the subsistence of a soldier 
during the day, and if properly husbanded, the 
ration is ample. 

The rat:ons for a company of seventy-seven men 
aggregate as follows: 

$64 Ibs. fresh and salt beef; 573 Ibs. pork; 864 
lbs. soft bread or flour, or 563 los hard bread ; 
11} lbs. beans. or 79 lbs. rice; 8§ lbs. sugar; 49 
lbs. coffee, ground; 34 quarts vinegar; 3 pecks 
potatoes; 34 lbs. soap; 1 quart salt; 3 pints soft 
soap. 

Company rations are served daily, and each 
company has its own cooks, who c»n, with proper 
attention and care, supply the men well each 
meal, and have enough to spare. If they do not 
know now, they will soon learn, by saving scraps, 
making mixed dishes, etc., to make the rations go 
as far as possible. 
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THE SAILOR'S CONSOLATION. 





BY CHARLES DIBDIN. 





One night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolliog, 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid 
And said to Billy Bowling: 
“A strong nor’wester’s blowing, Bill ; 
Hark! don’t you hear it roar now ? 
Lord help ’em! how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


“ Foolhardy chaps who live in towns, 
What danger they are all in, 

And new lie quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof shall fall in! 

Poor creatures! how they envy us, 
And wishes, I’ve a notion, 

For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be upon tne pcean! 


“ And as for them who’re out all day 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home 
To cheer their babes and spouses ; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying! 


“ And very often have we heard 
How men are killed and undone 

By over'urns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires, in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen run, 
From noblemen to tailors ; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors!” 





EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


In this precocious age, reason is cultivated, 
and the little one is called on to reflect even 
before it is fairly out of the cradle. In child- 
hood, the attention and memory are easily ex- 
cited by things that impress the senses and 
move the heart. More real instruction may 
be obtained from a few hours spent in the 
study of Nature, than months of toil over the 
stereotype aphorism of pedagogism. 

No one can doubt that precocious children 
are much worse for the discipline they are 
compelled to endure. In many instances the 
mind is unnaturally strained, and the founda- 
tion for future insanity carefully laid. When 
the studies of maturer years are crowded into 
the child’s head, parents and teachers do not 
reflect on the fact that the brain of the child 
is not the brain of a man, that the one is 
matured and can bear exertion, while the 
other is growing, and requires repose. To 
expect a child’s brain to bear with impunity 
the exertion of one that has reached the age 
of manhood, is not less rational than to sup- 
pose it capable of doing the same amount of 
actual labor. 

The first ten years of life should be devoted 
to the education of the heart and the forma- 
tion of principles, rather than the acquire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature points out such a course, for the emo- 
tions at this period are the liveliest, and at this 
time they are unalloyed by passion, and are 
easily molded. It is from this source that 
the mass of men draw their happiness or 
misery. Our readers are usually governed 
more by feeling than reflection. In fact, every- 
day life presents an infinity of occasions when 
it is essential to our happiness that we should 
feel rightly—very few occur where it is 
necessary we should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life great changes 
are going on in the struction of the brain. 
Care should be taken that they are not inter- 
rupted by over-excitement, Just that degree 
of exercise should be given to the brain at this 
period as is necessary to its health. It may 
be unnecessary to add that, at this period of 
life, special attention should be given, by both 
parents and teachers, to the physical develop- 
ment of the child. Pure air and free exercise 
are indispensable, and when either of these 
are withheld, the consequences will be appar- 
ent in all future life. It is too often the case 
that the seeds of protracted suffering are sown 
in the constitution of the child through igno- 
rance of this fundamental] physical law. The 
time has come when the united voices of these 
innocent victims should be sounded in trumpet 
tones in the ears of every parent and teacher 
throughout the land. Give your children free 
air and wholesome exercise, if you would have 
them enjoy good health and intellect. It is the 
want of this rather than any other reason that 
causes so many premature deaths, and fills 


the cemetery with little graves, — Southern 
Teacher. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ELEVEN.] 

“In 1821, Lockwood (her husband) was convicted at the Surrey 
assizes of coining, etc., and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. In 
1833 he was convicted at Warwick, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The following year he was tried and convicted at 
Stafford, and sent to jail for one year. For the next three years little 
or nothing was heard of him; but in 1838 he was tried at Warwick, 
where he got three months’ imprisonment ; and in January, 1839, he 
was tried at Gloucester, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
Lastly, he was apprehended at Abingdon in the following, or the year 
after that, with a woman of the name of Harriet Thompson—whom 
he had taken to supply the place of his wife on her being sent to 
prison for eighteen months ; and on the 25th of January he was trans- 
ported for life, and she (Thompson) was imprisoned for two years. 
Ann Lockwood, if we recollect aright, was not actually aware of her 
husband’s fate till she saw Mr. Powell in Leicester jail. At the 
expiration of her term a subscription was raised to enable the woman 
Thompson to follow her ‘husband’ to Sydney, and she arrived there 
safely. In October last the governor of Abingdon jail had received a 
letter from her, stating that ‘ James’ (Lockwood or Thompson) was 
regularly employed by the chief builders at Sydney, and at good 
wages ; while she had also obtained profitable employment. He, it 
seems, is very clever as a workman in Gothic architecture, and at cut- 
ting out grotesque heads and other ornaments for churches.” 

The Chronicle, which reports this case, adds, ‘‘ The above sketch of 
the strange lives of two coiners furnishes a striking commentary on 
the utter inutility of mere punishment, as deterring from the future 
commission of crime ; and should the present or any future solicitor 
to the Mint ever make known to the world the ‘ curiosities of his legal 
experience,’ that world would be astonished to find with what utter 
recklessness these sons and daughters of crime have looked upon the 
violent and ignominious death of their most intimate companion.” 

If the existence and character of a cause is to be judged of from its 
effects, no person capable of reasoning can doubt, that although this 
husband and wife were both capable of distinguishing intellectually 
between right and wrong, there was in their minds some strong tend- 
ency to wrong (although perceived to be wrong), which all the relig- 
ious, moral, and intellectual training that they had received—all the 
influence of public opinion that had reached them—and all the terrors 
of the law which they had either heard of or experienced—had failed 
to eradicate or control. From these premises, unbiased reason would 
conclude that they were not free moral agents, but moral patients, 
whose cases needed restraint and treatment for cure, much more than 
punishment in the form of vengeance or retribution. I repeat that the 
assumption of the law that they are free moral agents, is purely a 
Jiction, directly contradicted by facts; and in my opinion, those per- 
sonages who, in enacting our laws, create this fiction and persist in 
acting upon it, in the face of positive demonstration of its mischievous 
effects, are responsible to God and man for all its painful consequences. 

The following description of the penal colonies in Australia shows 
what the consequences of the second form of punishment—transportation 
—really are. Captain Maconochie, late superintendent of Norfolk 
Island, in his account of ‘‘ The Management of Prisoners in the Penal 
Colonies,” printed in 1845, but not published, but which I am author- 
ized to cite, remarks—That the attention of the British Government, 
and of the public, has of late years been much directed to this subject, 
and many changes have been introduced into the arrangements for the 
management of convicts in the penal colonies; but these have related 
chiefly to details in the administration, leaving the principles very 
slightly, if at all, improved. Indeed, the inevitable operation of the 
prevailing principles on the minds of the convicts has not yet been 
sufficiently understood. Only a deeply interested eye-witness (says 
Captain M.) can thoroughly appreciate their effects ; and only a prac- 
ticed hand can successfully develop better principles on which a new 
system may be advantageously founded. Captain M., besides being 
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conversant with Phrenology, has enjoyed the advantage of eight years’ 
study and observation in the penal colonies, during the last four of 
which he had the principal charge of the prisoners in Norfolk Island. 
He possesses, therefore, high qualifications for portraying faithfully 
things as they are, and for suggesting how they may be improved. 

He describes the errors of the existing system to be the following: 

1. “It measures its sentences by time, with little or no reference 
to conduct during that time.” The young, the single, the careless, 
reckless, and profligate care little about the loss of time; while the 
middle-aged, the married, the provident, and the ambitious feel it 
strongly, and would make great exertions to shorten the duration of 
their sentences, if means were afforded by good conduct to do so. At 
present the constant thought, even of the best men, is how their time 
may be whiled away with the least possible discomfort. 

2. It errs in “‘ punishing by compulsory labor, in the due perform- 
ance of which the men have no individual interest.” This gives a 
disgust to labor, and impairs all industrious tendencies in the convict ; 
it cultivates every original and acquired capacity for deceit or evasion ; 
and in extreme cases leads even to mutilating the person to avoid 
work. Slovenly and imperfect execution of work is another conse- 
quence ; and even the good men dare not resist the esprit de corps of 
the mass, which is constantly, through its interests, directed to idle- 
ness. A man who should “furnish in his own person a measure by 
which to estimate the exertions of others, might reasonably fear 
injury, whether he actually sustained it or not.” 

Through these two circumstances, “a vast school of evasion and 
deceit, of craving after sensual indulgence, and snatching at it when 
it offers, however criminal and even disgusting sometimes its char- 
acter, is formed in the penal colonies.” 

3. Another error is, “ the allowance to all of fixed rations of food 
and clothing, whether labor and good conduct are rendered for them or 
not.” Their employments are generally irksome to them, and often 
studiously (although most unwisely) made so by the principles of the 
system. Here, then, through labor that is irksome, and food supplied 
irrespective of performing it, is a premium offered to idleness ; and as 
idleness can be reached only by deceit and imposition on their task- 
masters, a fresh stimulus is given to the practice of falsehood. Their 
occasional success in deception encourages them, while their occasional 
detection and punishment irritate and stimulate them, like gamblers, 
“ to try again.” 

4. Another error of the system is of a precisely opposite character 
to this, yet it is not less injurious. Certain periods are fixed when 
prisoners may apply for specific indulgences: ‘ but their applications 
may be granted or refused at will ; and when granted, the results may, 
in most cases, be also canceled at will.’’ The officers employed are 
greatly attached to this part of the system, as investing them with 
what they regard to be a salutary influence, authority, and control, 
over the convicts. Captain M. views its effects very differently. 
** Placed (says he) as little gods in the communities in which they 
move, they become tyrannical and capricious almost of necessity.” 
“ By flattering their weaknesses (and no man is without some), it 
impairs insensibly the better parts of their character, and brings into 
prominence the worse. I say all this (continues Captain M.) the more 
frankly, because I include myself among those spoken of ; and during 
my four years’ command at Norfolk Island, nothing was more con- 
tinually before me than the progressive deterioration to which I was 
thus subjected.”” The evil effects on the men are equally apparent. 
‘** Every feeling of self-dependence is speedily lost in a universal rely- 
ing on favor, hypocrisy, and fawning, playing on the weaknesses of 
others, and not studying, by patient diligence and integrity, to deserve 
and reap their due rewards.” 

5. Under the existing system, the men are almost universally inde- 
cently lodged. ‘‘ They are now, for the most part, accumulated in 
rooms containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty each, usually 
without light, and without other convenience than night tubs for the 
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relief of the wants of nature.”’ The injurious effects are most deplor- 
able. ‘‘ Personal reserve and delicacy are speedily banished; the 
most disgusting scenes become familiar ;” I can not proceed with the 
quotation : the picture is completed in these words—all are * reduced 
to a common low level; and the actual level is, on this point, low 
almost beyond conception ; it is exhibited in their language, habits, 
feelings—everything !"’ Better accommodation, says Captain M., 
would not now stop this monstrous evil. ‘It is interwoven with the 
whole state of degradation to which these men are subjected, and can 
be removed only with it.” A partial remedy would be found no 
remedy at all. 

6. The deep degradation of the convicts, consequent on all these 
circumstances, is the next evil of the present system. Captain Maco- 
nochie gives a view of their moral state, which is truly appalling. 
Their low condition prompts the officers to overlook all their interests, 
and in the administration of justice among them to treat them with 
“ eulpable negligence and severity ;” to disregard their natural feel- 
ings, and to subject them “ to much harsh and contumelious language.” 
The individual being thus degraded in the eyes of others, speedily loses 
his own self-respect also, yields without restraint to present tempta- 
tion, and falls into a state of “almost inconceivable wickedness.” 
Despairing of earning the approbation of the free community with 
which he is associated, “ he naturally falls back on his own class, and 
the more prizes its sympathy and approval instead. In this manner 
is generated a strong and even tyrannical public opinion among the 
convicts themselves,’”’ a school in which “courage, patience, daring, 
self-sacrifice, and fidelity’? are often elicited, but ‘‘ uniformly directed 
against the Government and the interests of free society.” The appro- 
bation which they obtain “ confirms the tendency to reckless daring,” 
a quality which, “ more or less, characterizes all prisoners, and with- 
out which they would probably have been scared by the first threat- 
enings of the law, and would have escaped its toils.” The concluding 
remark on this point is of the highest practical importance ; it is as 
follows: *‘ As a feature in the criminal character, this daring is not, 
I think, sufficiently adverted to by those who advocate the attempt to 
deter from crime by severe punishments. Tempers under its influence 
feel themselves only challenged, both in their own eyes and those of their 
companions, by the recurrence of these.” However strange it may 
appear to those unacquainted with the subject, yet ‘‘ crime thrives on 
severe eramples,”’ and “‘ most certainly in direct competition with them.” 

7. The present system operates de facto as if it had been expressly 
contrived to accomplish the moral ruin of the men. The individual 
is condemned for seven, fourteen, twenty-one years, or a whole life- 
time, to the influence of these circumstances, and no moral or religious 
conduct can extricate him from them. The “ good conduct” for which 
a pardon may be obtained, consists in “shooting a bush-ranger, 
betraying a comrade, or otherwise, with or without risk, promoting 
what is considered an adequate government object!” They are 
“ among the worst men who are so benefited ; and there is no erample 
that 1 am aware of, of the milder and more domestic virtues being simi- 
larly rewarded. Nor is this a fault in the administration of the sys- 
tem, but is essential to itself !’? The results are next stated. “It is 
astonishing how rapid is the progress of deterioration! I have seen 
fine promising young men, and comparatively innocent, in a few 
months pass through every degree of wickedness ; and, in fact, I have 
observed that it is the young, and otherwise the most interesting, who 
generally fall both fastest and farthest.” ‘“‘ It is notorious in the penal 
colonies that the new arrivals are much better generally than the 
older prisoners, though they speedily acquire all their evil ways ; but 
such an ascendency is given to all that is evil in the management to 
which after their arrival they are subjected, such fetters are thrown 
by it over all good, such scope is afforded for the development of bad 
passions, so narrow is the sphere for every virtue, except submissive- 
ness, not in itself a virtue at all, but rather a weakness, preparing for 
evil influence as much or more than for good direction,” that “ any set 
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of men in the world would be ruined,” and “even the most virtuous 
and intelligent in the kingdom would speedily be destroyed by it.” 
‘“] willingly admit that an aspect of external decency is maintained 
by the discipline imposed, which vails much of the real effect from 
superficial observation ; but the facts here stated are indisputable.” 

Nor does the evil end with the prisoners ; for in society the ruin of 
one class necessarily involves the deep injury of every other. ‘' Wild 
beasts as these men are made, weak and wicked as they become, they 
are the laborers in the penal colonies, and rise, many of them, to be 
small tenants and proprietors in them. They carry with them to their 
new sphere the vices of their old condition. They enter the market 
prepared to take any advantage that may offer ; and while they thus 
lie, steal, rob, or defraud, as it may happen, it is too often thought 
fair by others to meet them with their own weapons, and ‘diamond 
cut diamond’ becomes thus a general rule. Meanwhile, the hardier 
and more enterprising of them (generally the worst, and in such cases 
no language can over-rate their wickedness) effect their escape, or 
otherwise leave the colonies, and spread over the Pacific.” Every- 
where “‘ they rob, they murder, they steal, they commit every excess 
that comes in their way, they catch at every passing sensual enjoy- 
ment, they gratify every brutal appetite, they revenge their quarrel 
with their native country (their just quarrel I will venture confidently 
to call it), by trampling where they have the power on every feeling 
of humanity and every interest of civilization !” 

No words can add strength to the terrible features of this represent- 
ation. Society owes a debt of gratitude to Captain Maconochie for 
having lifted up the vail and shown us the monstrous evil in all its 
hideousness and horrors. 

If the humane principles which I now advocate shall ever be adopted 
(and I feel confident that they will), the sentence of the criminal 
judge, on conviction of a crime, should simply declare that the indi- 
vidual had committed a certain offense, and that he was not fit to live 
at large in society. It should contain a warrant for his transmission 
to a penitentiary, to be there confined, instructed, and employed, until 
liberated in due course of law. The treatment in prison and the pro- 
cess of liberation would then become the objects of greatest import- 
ance. There should be official inspectors of penitentiaries, invested 
with some of the powers of a court, sitting at regular intervals, and 
proceeding according to fixed rules. They should be authorized to 
receive applications for liberation at all their sessions, and to grant 
the prayer of them, on being satisfied that such a thorough change had 
been effected in the mental condition of the prisoner, that he might 
safely be permitted to resume his place in society. Until this convic- 
tion was produced, upon examination of his dispositions, of his attain- 
ments in knowledge, of his acquired skill in some useful employment, 
of his habits of industry, and, in short, of his general qualifications to 
provide for his own support, to restrain his animal propensities from 
committing abuses, and to act the part of a useful citizen, he should 
be retained as an inmate of the prison. Perhaps some individuals, 
whose dispositions appeared favorable to reformation, might be liber- 
ated at an earlier period, on sufficient security, under bond, given by 
responsible relatives or friends, for the discharge of the same duties 
toward them in private, which the officers of the penitentiary would 
discharge in public. For example, if a youth were to commit such an 
offense as would subject him, according to the present system of crim- 
inal legislation, to two or three months’ confinement in Bridewell, he 
might be handed over to individuals of undoubtedly good character 
and substance, under a bond that they should be answerable for his 
proper education, employment, and reformation ; and fulfillment of 
this obligation should be very rigidly enforced. The principle of 
revenge being disavowed and abandoned, there could be no harm in 
following any mode of treatment, whether private or public, that 
should be adequate to the accomplishment of the other two objects of 
criminal legislation—the protection of society and the reformation of 
the offender. To prevent abuses of this practice, the public author- 
ities should carefully ascertain that the natural qualities of the 
offender admitted of adequate improvement by private treatment ; and, 
secondly, that private discipline was actually administered. If any 
offender liberated on bond should ever re-appear as a criminal, the 
penalty should be inexorably enforeed, and the culprit should never 
again be liberated, except upon a verdiet finding that his reformation 
had been completed by a proper term of training in a penitentiary. 

[ro BE conTinuED.] 
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(Por “ Life Ulustrated."’; 


NO SUCH THING! 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS,. 





** Tue most convincing proof of woman's inferi- 
ority to man, is her lack of executive ability. Not 
one woman in a thousand is able to provide for 
herself ; hence her natural dependence upon man !” 

No such thing, my dear sir! What do you 
know about woman’s executive ability ? 
ever see her taking command of a ship, or man- 
aging the surplus funds of a bank? Did you ever 
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| life’s apple-tree, while the women are expected to 
| content themselves with whatever sour little crabs 


| may drift out into the dusty highway. 


Did you | 
| pendent” on man, than man ig on you. 


see her on top of a load of hay, or hallooing to a | 
have not the spirit we give you credit for. If 
| trades and professions are not open to all the 


team of oxen? Of course you never did. Did you 
ever give her a chance to show whether or not she 
had the real “snap” about her? 
you did not. Then what business have you to open 
your mouth—or your inkstand—on the subject. 
No executive ability! There never was such a 
monstrous heresy since the days of Adam and Eve 
—it is enough to make the pen drop from our par- 
alyzed female fingers ! 


No, of course | 


What is it that enables a | 


woman to be the smiling companion of her husband, | 
the governess to his boys, the nurse to his babies, | 
the seamstress, cook, and housekeeper all at once? | 
What is it that gets up splendid dinners for seven, 


out of scant material for five? 
makes the prettiest of little jackets for half a dozen 
white-headed youngsters, out of old coats, and 
trowsers, which my lord had pronounced ‘: not fit 
te be seen” long ago? What is it that plans, and 
calculates, and puzzles, late into the winter nigh's, 
in order that the men may get credit, and money, 
and general glorification. This isn't executive 
ability—certainly not! 

If ever a man shows good sense, it is when he 
comes home to his better half with his plots and 


What is it that | 


schemes, and says: “ Wife, what had I better do | 


about it?” And if he ever does a prudent thing, 
it is when he takes her advice! 

As for the providing part of the business, we 
know a good many women who not only provide 
for themselves, but provide for their husbands too. 
And the supplies are not limited to the mere 


question of bread and butter, but include the | 


article of brains ! 

Why is not a woman able to take care of her- 
self? She is just as well qualified as a man, if 
she only had the moral courage to think so. Only 
steer clear of the popular mistakes, and you'll do 
well enough, sister women ! 
you must impale yourself on the point of that ever- 
lasting needle, if you happen to want a few pen- 
nies. Taking in plain sewing don’t pay in any 
other coin than consumptions and genteel starv- 
ation. Don’t open a select school or a boarding- 
house, and for pity’s sake don’t marry for a 
home, unless you want the privilege of working 
for two, instead of one, with stale tobacco, fault- 
finding, and crying babies thrown in. That's 
what it generally amounts to. 

Do something that will pay! There is nothing 


on & woman’s list of employments that will answer | 


this requisition, do you eay? 
prevent you from helping yourself to some respect- 
able job within a man’s list? 
selfish animal may object, but shoulder yourself 
in, nevertheless. We haven't a bit of patience 
with the huge six-footers who crowd in with their 
baskets to pick up every red cheek that falls from 


Then what is to | 


Probably that un- | 


Is that a 
fair division? We know that women can do scores 
of things hitherto placed “out of their sphere.” 
Go straight ahead, in a business-like way. You 
never will have any rights, unless you proceed 
boldly up, to ask for them. You have enough 
executive ability, in spite of the say-so of dyspeptic 
editors. You are not a bit more “naturally de- 
And if 
you don’t prove that fact, instead of starving to 
death on needlework and boarding houses, you 


world, women included, we would thank some one 
to show us the particular law in our constitution 
that shuts the gate! 
———=» + 
ABOUT THE GRUMBLERS. 


BY H. W. THOMSON. 


My young friend was talking about the 
grumblers in his fiery, impetuous style. “I 
hate them,” he exclaimed—“ yes, hate them. 
How can I help it,” he continued, “‘ when their 
fault-findings and ‘I told you so’s’ ring con- 
stantly in my ears, and their horrid growling 
keeps up an infernal discord everywhere? 
Their overweening self-esteem and consequent 
cynicism is detestable; the complacence with 
which they cast sneers and slurs on everything 
and everybody is odious, and their discontent 
with all things on earth really unendurable. 
It makes my blood boil to see their long faces, 
or to hear the Jeremiads which it is their 
fashion to utter with lugubrious accent and 
owlish mien, and sets my imagination at work 
to devise fit torments for their punishment. 
Listen to their cant about the monster evils of 
society and the necessity of reform, and then 
to their attacks on the true, earnest men who 
seek to ameliorate these evils, and to their 


| ejaculations of holy horror at the ‘ vandalism’ 


Don’t suppose that | 


| 
| 
} 


and ‘sacrilegious innovatious’ of the real 
reformer, and tell me, if you can, what words 
will give expression to your loathing and con- 
tempt for them? Even Nature receives a 
share of blame. Don’t they always find it too 
hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, or discover 
that the seasons are out of season? How I 
wish their ears were as long as their faces, and 
their powers of speech, like those of their 
quadruped brethren, limited to the utterance 
of brays !”’ 

Having exhausted his vocabulary of epi- 
thets, and being quite out of breath, he paused 
for a moment, when seeing, by his flashing 
eye and dilated nostril, that he was preparing 
to discharge another volley of anathemas at 
the obnoxious grumblers, I ventured to suggest 
that if he kept on in this strain much longer, 
I should be left in doubt as to whether he were 
not a grumbler himself. He blushed, and 
dropped the subject. 

After his departure, I began to reflect on 
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what he had said, when the query rose in my 
mind, “ Are the grumblers really such an un- 
mitigated evil?” As I thought of the ardent, 
sanguine temperament of the friend who had 
just left me, of his fruitless efforts to construct 
a ‘ perpetual-motion” machine, and of the 
many other schemes, equally absurd, in the 
pursuit of which he had wasted his time and 
talents, and remembered that he was but the 
type of a large class, I concluded that it would 
be well for the grumblers to redouble their 
sarcasms and sneers at such follies. It is bet- 
ter, thought I, that the bubbles which these 
hot-heads are chasing so eagerly should burst 
now, touched by the cold breath of scorn, even 
if nothing better be put before them instead, 
than when their energies have been exhausted 
in the mad pursuit. They have power, if 
rightly exerted, to accomplish much. It is 
power, precious power, so much needed to 
keep up the onward march of civilization. that 
they are wasting, and that must be turned into 
the proper channel. Thinking of my friend 
and his class reminded me somehow of their 
opposites, the sluggards, who, were it not that 
they are occasionally spurred up by the fault- 
finding and taunts of the grumblers, would 
soon relapse into mere inanities. ‘ Yes,” [ 
mentally resolved, ‘‘ the grumblers, if an evil 
at all, are what is paradoxically termed a nec- 
essary evil.” 

With this I was about to dismiss the subject, 
when I was startled by hearing my good 
genius whisper, ‘“‘ Haven’t you a word of sym- 
pathy for the grumblers? Don’t you remem- 
ber that many of them were once as cheerful 
as yourself, cherished hopes as bright, and 
strove after as high an ideal as you used to?” 
(The words *‘ as you used to” were uttered in 
a tone of reproach that sent a twinge of 
remorse to my heart.) ‘ But,’’ continued my 
good genius, “they were not endowed with 
that happy elasticity of spirits which naught 
can long depress, and the blight of disappoint- 
ment fell upon them. Theirs, truly, has been 
a bitter experience, and it is but natural that 
they are misanthropists. 

“ Then there are others who are unable to 
keep pace with the times, and conscious that 
they are falling in the rear, and must soon be 
supplanted by men who meet the requirements 
of this fast age, instinctively combat every- 
thing which may hasten the advance of society. 
These are the “Old Fogies,” harmless and 
pitiable. Neither of these do any hurt, save 
to themselves. Only liars and cowards fear 
their grumbling, and but impracticabilities 
are demolished by it. Why not remove the 
stigma of ‘evil’ which you have affixed to 
them, and content yourself with voting them 
bores ?” 

“There is another class of the grumblers, 
as you style them. It is composed of those 
whose conceptions of truth are purest, and 
whose designs are most philanthropic; who 
see the masked falsehoods, the littleness and 
hypocrisies of the world, and do not restrain 
their impatience therewith. Though their 
attacks upon time-honored lies and respectable 
old evils may savor of petulancy, the deadly 
enmity manifested against them by the phari- 
saical and ignorant attests their nobility of 
purpose. They are seldom appreciated ; but 
theirs is a work in which you can not but bid 
them ‘ God-speed-!’ ”’ 

“God speed them!” I fervently responded. 
My good genius remained silent, and I was 
left to my reflections. 
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JOHN B. GOUGH. 
PEN PORTRAIT OF A FAVORITE OF THE PEOPLE. 


A FRIEND came into my room, one evening, 
not long since, in a state of great mental ex- 
ultation. ‘“ What’s going?” says I. “I’ve 
been to hear Gough,” said he, enthusiastically. 
“You ought to see and hear him. You ought 
to see him clench his hands, throw back his 
head, and pour out a torrent of invective or 
| appeal. You ought to see him lean forward, 
with both hands on his knees, and cap the 
climax of some ludicrous story.” 

And so, though I smiled at my friend’s en- 
thusiasm, I went to Gough’s last lecture. 
Early though the hour was, the house was 
already filled, and I found myself, in common 
with others, contending for one of the few 
available seats on the platform. That secured, 
I had leisure to look around. What a house 
it was, though! Crammed over and above 
repletion. Not an inch of sitting or standing 
room unmonopolized. Every one was waiting 
the coming of the matchless orator. 

But what is all the noise about? A small, 
plain, ordinary looking man takes the seat just 
in front of me. J do not notice him at all, but 
turn to three other gentlemen who take seats 
around him, in quest of a face striking enough 
to be Gough’s. But, in the midst of my quest, 
the small, plain man gets up and takes the 
floor. Is thatGough? There is nothing ex- 
traordinary about him that I can see, except 
the somewhat striking dissimilarity of a large, 
strong-looking, rugged head, made to look still 
larger by a thick, bushy crop of iron-gray hair, 
attached to a small, slender, almost frail body, 
and a hand peculiarly shapely and delicate for 
aman with such a head. Seeing the head by 
itself, you would say it belonged to a large, 
strong, rather coarsely-proportioned man. The 
face is not more than ordinarily noticeable, 
save for the jutting of the low brow over a 
deep-set eye of lightest blue-gray. It is neither 
massive nor delicate, nor decided in coloring. 
Flexibility, mobileness, are its ruling attributes. 
He is pale, and looks quiet, as are his opening 
sentences at the commencement of the lecture. 
But wait until the spirit within leaps, leopard- 
like, into the kindling eye. Wait until his 
face flushes with the dawning of a strong pur- 
pose, and the knotted veins in his temples and 
forehead fill, strain, and distend, and his nerv- 
ous hands tremble with emotion, while every 
clear, powerfully-spoken word reverberates to 
the farthest end of the hall. His eye and 
voice magnetize you. His powerful panto- 
mimic delineations startle and rivet you. It 
is not possible for you to do otherwise than 
look and listen. You shudder as he describes 
some terrible sin or pain; and while you are 
white with emotion he turns about, and you 
find yourself laughing convulsively at some 
irresistibly comic description. You feel what 
he feels, you see as he sees, and laugh or sigh 








in sympathy. His powerful dramatic acting, 
his voice and eye, give a touching interest to 
the simplest story. But, through all, a watch- 
ful intentness on the object he has ia view 
never leaves him. He masters you, but in the 
midst of all this seeming abandon he is perfect 
master of himself. His hits are not at random ; 
they all aim at one point. The greatness of 
his subject grows and deepens at every touch. 
He does not seem to mind when a round of ap- 
plause drowns his voice for a time, but it 
braces him like strong wine for a new effort. 

When he passed me, a few minutes after 
the lecture ended—a small, plain man, look- 
ing like any one of a hundred men whom you 
may happen to meet on the street, muffled in 
beaver overcoats, [ said, mentally, ‘ Well, 
after all, that quiet little man possesses a power 
for which most men would willingly exchange 
higher intellectual and physical qualifications 
—the ability to sway the feelings of a crowd— 
to mold“their emotions like molten lead in the 
fiery cruele of a strong will and a subtile 
instinct.” 

Mr. Gough, as our readers well know, has 
lectured for the most part on the subject of 
Temperance. But his last two lectures on 
**London,”’ which he has been delivering the 
past season, have been received with great 
favor, and his success in this line proves that 
his peculiar power as a public speaker is not 
confined to qasingle theme. Certatnly he has 
achieved a success, and done an amount of 
good which any man might well be proud to 
own.—St. Louis Democrat. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 





Arter the close of a recent course of lectures in Not 
tingham, England, by Messrs. Fowier anp We tts, the 
following editorial and letter appeared:in the 7imes, which 
we copy as a gratifying expression of public sentiment: 

During the last few days the people of Not- 
tingham have been made somewhat sensible of 
the true position that man holds in relation to 
himself, to society, and to his Maker. It is 
seldom our lot to record visits of strangers 
under such feelings of deep respect and admir- 
ation. Messrs. Fow.ter and WELLS are in- 
deed men of the time. Phrenology and Phys- 
iology are sister sciences; and it is on this 
ground that these gentlemen have taken a 
stand, against Which all the sophistry of 
credulity and the chilling influences of mate- 
rialism never can, never will prevail. Hith- 
erto the science of Phrenology, in particular, 
has been treated merely relatively, and hence 
all our efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the race have been made from external planes, 
and not from the groundwork of physical and 
mental capabilities. The excellent lectures 
which Messrs. Fowrer and Wetts have 
delivered during the last eight days, have been 
strongly marked by a tone of honesty which is 
utterly irresistible. At the same time, there 
is that ease and sociability which render them 
remarkably interesting and attractive. To 
say they are doing a great work is not saying 
enough. To say they are advancing the great 
cause of human emancipation from the thrall- 
dom of the worst of slavery—that of the sensual 
man—is not uttering one fraction of a word too 
much. - It may be urged by some that it is 
their profession, and they live by it. True, 
but what of that? Men don’t live on air ! 








The philosopher—the metaphysician — the 
statesman—the minister does not dine off what 
he says and does! We should be very content 
indeed to find men in other departments of the 
social circle devoting as much time and energy 
and money to the cause of human emancipa- 
tion as do Messrs. Fowrer and Wexts. 
Society would soon be on the “rails” instead 
of the ‘ road.”” We should soon begin to see 
a millennium of goodness dawning, rather than 
see men stand idly by, “‘ gaping” for some ex- 
ternal, indescribable, unphilosophical jumbling 
up and destruction of nature before men can 
be happy ; and instead of the hard, and chill- 
ing philosophy of a deathly materialism, man 
would merge into that spiritudl ‘ beauty for 
ashes,’”’ which is now only too often aimed at 
through a mysterious and spurious process. 
There are more preachers than those who get 
into the pulpit; and if it is only the one 
lesson we may learn from these gentlemen and 
their lectures, worthy the attention of us all, 
it certainly is—that every man may help to 
make himself and his neighbor betver<— NN - 
tingham (England) Weekly Times. 





PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

To THE Epitor or “ Stevenson’s WEEKLY 
Times—Esteemed Friend: It appears to me 
probable that a considerable portion of the 
existing opposition to Phrenology arises from 
its tendency to humble us, and perhaps there 
are few whose heads have been examined by 
Fow.ier and We.xs who have not felt more 
or less mortified by the report of their phren- 
ological development, in certain respects ; but 
surely, it is a great advantage to be made 
aware of our deficiencies—indeed, it seems to 
me the great advantage desirable from Phren- 
ology, for we are generally, at least suffi- 
ciently, conscious of our better qualities. * * 

I am respectfully, 
(Signed) J. 8. Sourmart. 

Norrtineuam, Enouanp, May 8d, 1861. 


Go Correspondents. 


J. L. H—1. What temperament, and the de- 
velopment of what organs, are requisite to insure success 


in th dy of Phrenology, ‘chology, 
aud ame te tasure cusses L: pectiont compeaben? P 


Ans, The phrenologist requires a temperament of a 
high order—quick, yet strong, to impart both mental ac- 
tivity and power, and enable him to appreciate and give 
due place to all the conditions and forces which go to 
make up character. He needs an ample intellect to give 
power of mind—in short, he needs a goed development 
of all the organs, so that he may comprehend their action 
in others, and bave language enough to give utterance to 
his conclusions. The poet requires the above, with a pre- 
dominance of Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, and per- 
ceptive intellect, joined to an exalted and excitable tem- 
perament. 

2 The develooment of what organs is necessary 
produce large Gonsumanavenees ? " * 

Ans. Large Continuity, Firmness, and Individuality, 
and a strong, but not excitable, temperament. 

8. Why is it that some person malice in opposition 
to their Wishes and ether juagmont? -) 

Ans, Because they have very large Destructiveness, and 
their “better judgment” is not strung enough to control 
the malicious feeling. 

8. B B.—I am in the habit of wash 
Geneneiy every morning with cold water, — 
to the brain? 

Ane. It is not injurious, unless your hair is very long 
and allowed to be matted together, so as to keep continu- 
allydamp. As a habit, wetting the head every morning 
is beneficial. When the hair is very long, it should be al- 
lowed to bang loose and flowing, so that it will soon be- 
come dry after the ablution. 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Books or Great VALUE. 
Just PusB.LisHEeD BY THE 
AMERICAN SUSDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. An entirely new edition of 
a work already well known in this country and abroad. 
Printed uniformly with “The Teacher Teaching.” 
448 pages, }2mo. cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“It is one of the best books that has appeared on the 
subject. We are sorry that it is still so little known in this 
country, and shall be giad if this notice draws attention to 
its merits. Possessing equal interest with Topp's work, 

embraces a wider range of subjects, and discusses 
them with more minutenese.”"— sc ttish Sublath-Schocl 
Teachers’ Magasias. 

THE TEACHER TEACHING; or, The Principles of the 
“Teacher Taught” reduced to practice. By the same 
author. 872 pages, 1Ymo. cloth, Price, 75 cents. 

“A new era would dawn upon the juvenile world, if 
these two books could be read and digested by all who 
have to do, or ought to have to do, with their religious 
instruction.”—Purish Visitor. 

THE ROCK. With an introduction by the Rev. Henry 
Boardman, D.D. 3864 pages, 12mo. cloth. Price, 
7 cents. In this volume the true ends of life, the 
nature of real religion, avd the reasonableness of its 
claims, with the perplexities and dangers, the duties 
and priviieges of the believer, are considered in a way 
which can not fail to impress the candid mind. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No, 1122 Chestnut aren Philadelphia, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York, and 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 


$5 ~ Savep.—$1 27 Procurgs 


Post-Parp Sussor: BERS. Patent Press and Book for 
omping t letters j ly and perfeciy. 
hoiesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
ay particulars, address, with “ae 
J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 














PuHonoerapPuic PuBLicaTIons. 


Hon, Tuomas 8. Bax ow sald, when th a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by « little boy, “ Had Pao- 
moenaray been Known forty years ago, it would have savep us 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. Being 
a complete Guide to the Acquis'tion of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Shorthand. By Loneizy. Price, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Prrway. 
A new and comprenensive Exposition of gee A 
with copious Lilustrations and Exercises. Designed for 
schools and private students. New edition. 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Prrwan anv 
Prosszn. A Complete Guide to the Art of Verbatim 
Reporting, Designed to follow Pitman’s Manual of 
Pnoonography. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Prrman. On 
the best method of imparting Phouograpny, containing 
@ fall course of lessons, with practical hints on Lectur- 
ing, ete. Engraved in the Corresponding Style. #1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND, from the System of 
Cicero down to the Invention of Phonogrephy. Edited 
and engraved on Stone by Pitman. 15 eents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By Pitman. A 

ve series of reading exerckes, A useful work 

Re every Phonographic student 25 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. Being an Induc- 
tive Exposition of Pnonography, intended as a school- 

and to afford complete and thorough instruction 
to trose who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. 

By Wensre. Price, prepaid by mail, 4 ceats, 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete Exposit'en 
of the Re ng Style of Phonography. With illusua- 
tive exere’ cents. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in ae. 
Containing vaiuable extracts, Compiled by AN. 
15 ceuts. 

PHONOGRAPHIC COP Y-BOOKS, with morocco covers, 
for pe use of students. Price, 60 cents, COPY-BOUKS 
WITHOUT COVERS. Price, 10 cents. 

= AMERICAN PHONETIC DICTIONARY, with 

Vv jes of Ol u Scriptural, and 

Geographical Names. By Danret 8. Sma.uey. Price 





a above books will be a prepaid, by return of the 
FIRST MAIL, On receipt of the price. 
27” All letters should be addressed as follows: 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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CELEBRANT CELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the principyl Cities and Towns in the 
Onit d 8 ates, 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manofscturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitenes of the 
two leading machines and exercising tneir own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one wat can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


Scroruta! Scroruza!! 


Send for the June nomber of THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
and read Dr. Jackson’s lecture on HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. It will cost you but 3 cents, aod the lecture 
is worth ten dollars. By the way,do you who do rot read 
this Journal know how much you lose from not taking it? 
Each number contains a lecture from Dr. Jackson. besides 
able editorial arieles. Specimen pe ee of back numbers 
will be sent free on ween 4 

MISS HARRIET N. tts TIN, M.D., 
Dansville Livingston Co., x. YY. 


CooKERY. 
By F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Dansville, N. Y. 


Price 9cents. Itis worth a dollar. Every family in the 
land should have it. Address the author. 








Hor Wearaer! How TO TAKE 


BATHS. 
By MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 
Price 8 cents, with a one-cent postage stump to pre-pay 
tage. As the warm weather approaches, the knowledge 
which this tract furnishes may be made the means of sav- 
ing thousands of lives. Address the author, at 
“Our Home,” Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


~ Save Your Carpets—Imporr- 

ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laying down your 
Carpets, don’t forget Harrington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to pretect them 
from the uvail-heads and any uneveuness in the fluor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It 1s a muffler of sound, »nd will cause 
& carpet to wear twice as long. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the principal C t dealers. 

N. Y. Carpet Lining Co. ie manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber street extension 

. RB. HARRINGTON, Agent. 

Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 

and Bed Comforters. 


AN EXPOSITION 
oF THE 


‘ 
Swepisu Movemrnt-Curz, 
EMBRACING 

The History and Philosophy of this System of Medieal 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, aad 
directions for their use in various forms of Coronic Dis- 
— forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 
w 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 





By Georcs H. Tarzer, A.M., M.D., Princi 
to the Remedial Hy = Tuet — me of New 
Price, pest-paid, 
vowLas AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


A New Edition of 


How to Get a Patent. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 
~ which many important changes have been 


Physician 
ork Olty. 





e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLer anp WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


——<——<——<——<—_—_——er ere’ 
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Just the thing for IndependenceDay ! ! ! 


PLLPLPLTLPIIL LIA 


Washington Union Cockade, 


Containing a Medallion Ambrotype Likeness of WASH 
INGTON, the 


FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY! 


With Three Streamers, upon which are inscribed the 
words, 


“UNION AND CONSTITUTION,” 
And Thirty-four Stars. 


Every patriot and lover of his country should wear one 
of these beautiful mementoes on the 
FOURTH OF JULYV! 
Sent, post-paid by mail, for 13 cents; $2 per dozen; or 
$13 per hundred, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Br adway, New York. 


{2 PATRIOTIC BADGES for 10 cents each ; $1 per 
dozen ; or $6 per hundred, 


Works on + FEALrn. 


HYDROPATHIO ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
tystem of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Illustrated 
with 300 engravings. By R. T. Tralt, M.D........ $3 00 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATHIC. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
home practice. Protusely illustrated............. 2 50 

CONSUMPTION: Its Causes. Prevention, and Cure 
by Water-Treatment. By Dr. Shew.............. 





A Complete 


CHILDREN: their Hydro) > Management in 
Heaith and Disease. By ccccesee 5 

TOBACCO, WORKS ON; Comprisin, "Essays by 
Trall, Shew, Alcott, Baldwin, Burdell, Fowler, 
Orr ee 60 


ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
Iilustrat d by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans.... 80 
HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty ; Showing 
How to Ac uire and Retain Bosily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, and Avoid 
the Infirmities and Deformites of Age............ 
WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tions of various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. James 
Bhs GH nbd cnctceecneeicete60sscseccnsddéccee ee 1 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 
ULA, CANCER, ASTHMA, ete. By Dr. Lamb.. 88 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 
By Rausse. Tran-lated from the German......... 88 
DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPA' HY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjects, 


from Drawings. By Euward Johnson, M.D....... 1 2% 
HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott...... 1% 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

PEELS. By We. Alseth..0c.00 ccccscccvcsscocve 1% 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott........ 
FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott...............- 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott... 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 

James Jackson, 1 

Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


5 Thee <= 
Stn “1 Mantial 


Being a New tt and System of Practical Penman- 
sh.p, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Students. 

Tnis is the title of a new work jast issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instruc's in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the stodent becomes a critic, ~ 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
= him ao Pp ac 4 

ent by mail, post- mid, for 50 cents. ENT 

WANTED. FO Dw WLER AND D WELLS. 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JouRNALs, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in —- nf postage stamps, will 
have kt promptly a by mai free of 

Address WLER AND WE . 
308 Broadway, New_York. 
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Tue Water CurE JOURNAL FOR 
JULY (vow ready) contains: Health of the Troops; The 
Teeth, and their Trea‘ment—No, 1; Lays of an Anti- 
Shaver; Life and Character of Vincent Priessnitz ; Sbak- 
ing Out the Reef; Tnings which I have Seen in a Water- 
Care—No 7; Jottings by the Way ; Dialogue ; Publishers’ 
Column ; Notes and Queries; Literary Notices; The 
Month: Our National Anniversary—Dreadful Mortality— 
Home-Treatment; Hip-Diseases and Deformities; Cur 
Medical Army ; To Correspondents ; Miscellany; Scissor- 


ings, etc.. ete. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 203 Broadway, New Yo k. 











OrricE FoR PATENTs. 
Fow.erR AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY | 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Tnomas P. 
How (author of the well-koown and popular syn«psis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by aa able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the par. of Mr, How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed im the United States Patent Office, and faqmiliar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusval | 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When itis | 
considered that a putent of ordmary value is wortn sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to tre inventor, especially when it is 
known that bundreds of applications are rejvcted entirely 
in consequence of not being proper'y prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in @ manner safe tothe | 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and undersianding of mechanical action, 
years of experi-nce and caretul del:berauve consideration. 
Our patent business bas been under its present mannge- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1896, duriog which 
time it has increased to several times tts previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately bas consisted of e»ses | 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution | 
of difficult and uotrodden quest ons of patent law, both in | 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 

Apvice 1x ReGarp To THe NoveLtY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 

tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 

knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 

factory information to inveutors without the expense of 

special search. 


are, however, made tn cases which involve considerable 
doubt, tor the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
ex'reme and 1 co «plication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 


PReLiminaRy EXAMINATIONS | 
| 
| 





APpPLicaTions FoR PAaTENTs 
are prepared by us with great care, pot only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail bave been secured. Particutar attention ie paid to 
APPEALS AND !NTERFERENCES, 
and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for | 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many »pplications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
atiun, or from oversight on the part of the deparimens, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
livitor be ted toa ful issue—a fact which 





r 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for ex and rei , additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Cevtrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able aud experienced ageot at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the tr ti f i in this country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangemenits abroad ensble us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we 4 for the future 
w keep pace with tne demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shal! be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptoess to the wants of inveators Communications ia 
reference to inventions, patents, or pateat law carefully 
consider-d and promptly attended to, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Rient Worp in tue Ricur 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Srxonyas, Trcn- 
NicaL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, Forrign Pueasss, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer aud 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in tne best way. Price, 
5u cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by return of first matl, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 

4 teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. | 














MiscELLANEOUsS PUBLICATIONS. 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary ... coos 
* Academic Dictionary ........ .2-..-s.00. 125 
“ Family and Counting-House Dictionary. 1 50 
« > Great Unabridged, 1,750 pages. Buff. 










OOP. - - 00000 00.00 vcrccessece>ssces eee 700 

Nugent's Improved French and English and English 
aad French Pocket Dictionary. 855 pages....... 1 25 
The Early Days of California. By Col. Farnham.. 110 


Everybody’s Lawyer and Counsellor in Basiness... 1 25 








The Horse and h’s Diseases .......... CE dsedetcccs - 18 
Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made 
by [It Paper, 25 cents; cloth ...........0..-+++ 0 50 
Constitati of the Fr taini 


e 3 g 
the History, Charges, lutions of that Most 
Ancient and Right Worshipful Fraternity. In the 
year of Masonry 5727. 4to, cloth................ 500 


*,* The above is an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
is known as “ Anderson’s Constitutions,” which is 
worth #19, and difficult to be procured. London, 
printed 1723. 


Carlile’s Manual of Freemasonry in three parts, with 
a Key-Stone to the Masonic Arch Knights Tem- 
plar, Druids, ete.; with ao explanatory introduc- 
tion to the Science, and free translation of some of 
the sacr-o Scripture names. 12mo, cloth........ 2 50 


| Cupper’s Universal Stair-Builder, An entirely new 


and original Treatise on Stair-Building, Stair- 
Cases, Hand-Rails, etc., etc., illustrated by 29 
plates. 4to, 8d edition .......... es reccesecsos «-- 650 


| *,* The lowest cash price to the Trade for the above book 


is #5, By competent judges it is accounted the best 
book that has, as yet, appeared on the subject of 
Stair-Building. 


Cosmonophography. The Lord’s Prayer in 100 


Languages and Characters. 8vo, cloth ........- - 200 

*,* Scarce, and originally published at #5. 

Dr. Gu'l, the celebrated Founder of the Science of 
Porenology. His whole work Translated into 
English by Dr. Lewes. 6 vole.......cesesse0--00 7 00 

Lacon ; or, Many Thingsin Few Words. Addressed 
to those who think. Large paper copy. 8vo, 

MR. . cccscdvodeccvoves 00 60 cevccsvecdesece Procce 1 50 


| Times of the American Revolution, with remarkable 


incidents of the period. By E. Watson.......... 15) 
By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals : 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 


| and have been enlurged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, monthly, one year..............eeeeeee $1 00 

Ten copies, to separate addresses, if desired......... 5 00 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 

entitled to a" extra copy gratix. Add six cents a year 

for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post- 

age. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications. 


| Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 





6,000 Acrents WanTED, TO 
sell Srx New Inventions—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; alt pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eighty pages particulars, 

ots EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Maes. 


NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanic Barrery, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 


NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 





WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 


MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Puro, $10. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. : 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 


These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, pe stomach, liver, gall-bladder, 
jeguter ons pases pO ney common carotid arteries an 

ugular vein ; neipal portions of 
and cawl or omentum. Colored ax in Life. Oi 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tne large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are dispiayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vexsels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abd , With its b hes into the and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder, Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the epinal cord, showing the in of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
biood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerved in digestion, m., the 
mouth. throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large . 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins. Oolored to represent Life. 

Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vesseis 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibitiog the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing —_ of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constrration will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2, 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


Fowirer ann WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
: AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

PRICE NOT INOREASED. 





With the Juty Numeuer, 1861, commences the Trteryr- 
Povurta Vouume of the Aweaican Parenovoeicat Jove- 
NAL. It will be enlarged by the addition of eight pages 
of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 
The Turery-Fovrrn Vo.ume of the American Pare- 
NOLOGIOAL JouRNAL will open with several 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Porenologists 
of America, who will expla'n and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical ioterests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; oar 
motto, “ 4 sownd mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS. 

As at least one balf of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanics! arts will be enceuraged, new inven- 
tluns explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tus Youne, also, will find the 
Jovrnat a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
falness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new vulume to all readers of good taste. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A litile effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the ParmnovoeicaL Jour» a. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a ye:r for each subscriber in the British 
Provinees to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 








Sent pre-paid by the first mai’, to any Post-Office in the 
= United States or Canada. 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Comse’s Lectures on Purenotoey. Illustrated.. $1 25 
87 


Constitution or Man. By George Combe.... ... 

Derence or Purtxotoey. By Boardman......... 87 
Epvcatiox Cometete, Self-Calture, Memory, etc. 2 50 
Epvcatiox, founded on the Nature of Man........ 87 
Lessons ON PurENOLoGy AND PuystoLoGr........ 1% 
Magrtacg, its History and Philosophy............ ri) 
Memory anv Seir-IMpROVEMENT.............+00+ 8T 
MenTAt Scrence, Weaver's Lectares on........... ri 
Pueexo.ocy Proven anv ILtusTRaTeD....... ... 1 2 
Se.e-Cciture anp Perrscrion or CHARACTER.... 87 
Se.r-[ysravcrog 1n Parenotoey. New Edition.. 50 
Wouxs or Gatt on Purenowoey. 5 vols.......... 7 00 

WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 

Curtpren ; their Hydropathic Management....... 1% 
CHouera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 30 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment. .. 8T 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Ful! of good Receipts.. 87 
Domestic Practice or Hrpropatny, Johoson’s... 1 50 
Famity Paystcran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hyproratuio Encyrctorepta. By Dr. Trall...... - 800 
Hypropatuy ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 1 25 
Purttosopay or Watee-Ours, clearly expounded. . 380 
Practiog or Warter-Curs, briefly explained...... 80 
Resvutts or Hyproraray, its advantages shown... 87 
Warter-Cure tn Curonto Diszases. Dr. Guily.... 1 50 
Wartee-Cure ror tas Mitiion. By Dr. Trail..... 20 
Water-Curs tn Every Known Disease.......... - 8 
Warer-Core Manvat, giving brief directions..... 8T 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 





Compe’s Puystotoey. The very best.............. 8T 
Dicestion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 30 
Famity Gymnastum. Fully Ilustrated............ 1% 
Fairy Dentist. Useful and instructive.......... 87 
Foop anp Drier. A standard work of refi oo. 125 
Faurts anp Fartnacea the Proper Food of Man... 1 25 
Heaxgvrrany Descent ; its Laws and Facts........ 87 
Inrancy ; or, Management of Children............ 87 
Naturat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim.......... 80 
Put.osorny or Saceep History. Dr. Graham.... 2 00 
Purstotroey, Animul and Mental. Illustrated..... 87 


Soper anp Tempsrate Lire. Louis Cornaro...... 80 
‘Tee Scrence or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 2 50 
Tas Swepisn Movement-Curz. By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 


Vecetas.e Diet, discussed and approved......... 87 
MESMERISM--PSYUHOLOGY. 
Exxctricat Psyono.oey. Best work on the subject 87 
Fasoination ; or the Philosophy of Charming..... 87 


Lrpeary or Mes®eRisM AND Psycuotocy. Complete 8 00 
Macrocosm ; or, the Universe Without............ 8T 
Put.osoruy or Mesmenism By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 30 
Psxcno.oey ; or, the Science of the Soul........... 80 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arms ayp Arps ror Youne Women. Good Work.. 87 
Detia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic Animas; a Maoual of S:ock Husbandry 
Frorr Cuttues ror tas Mittiox. Hand Book.... 
Hints Towarp Reroams. Lectures, Addresses, etc 
Home For Axi; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Horgs anp He.rs ror tue Youna. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How to Wairs; a Pocket Manual of Composition... 
How To Tatx ; a Pocket Manua! of Conversation. . 
How to Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How To po Business; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hanp-Booxs ron Home Improvement. The 4 above 
Iuuortatrry Tetumpaant. Philosophical........ 
Savine anp Wastine. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tae Farm; a Manuva! of Practical Agriculture..... 
Tas Garpen ; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 
Tue Hove; a Manual of Rural Architectare....... 
Rvurat Manvats. In one large vol., Illustrated... 
Wars or Lirz; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 


The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Send for a catalogue containing a full list. ° 
Agents wanted. Terms liberal. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRICE NOT INCREASED. 





With the Jury Numeesr, 1861, commences the Turerr- 
Szconp Votume of the Warer-Cure Jovrna. It will be 
enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

Twenty-Four Paces MonTHLY, INSTEAD oF SIXTEEN, 

Tue Warer-Curz Jovurnat should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true sci of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to disp with all Drug Medicines, 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


[2 Preserve Your Hearn. 








BO Get TAD. 2.0.0 ccesceccescces Preserve Your Heatru. 
To Enjoy Animal Life....... .-Preserve Your Hearts. 
To Do Good..........0000000- Preserve Your Heatru. 
To Acquire Knowledge........ Preserve Your Hears. 
To Attain Eminence........... Preserve Your Hears. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 
From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affecti or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Jougna is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tue Warer-Cure Jovenat will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Care Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Care Journal. 

Bat while the Water-Curz Jovgnat is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 

reading maiter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, Monthly, One Year......... Gegecen ogee $1 00 

Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired........ 5 00 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year fur each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 

Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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